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PEEFACE. 



A wedding, under circumstances quite as extra- 
ordinary, and nearly similar to those related in the 
following pages, actually occurred. The reader is 
referred to the autobiography of Mrs. Delany, by 
Lady Lanover. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON. 



CHAPTER L 



TWO VISITS, 



A BRIGHT March day had given place to one 
of those gusty, shadowy, chilling evenings, 
which seem to be the peculiar characteristic 
of early spring ; it would be still light for two 
hours longer, but the beauty of the day was 
over, the leafless trees shook their boughs 
in the wind. Piles of dark clouds overspread 
the horizon, and up the winding turnpike 
road which led from the village of Alton to 
VOL. I. ^ 
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the cathedral town of St. Jude's, there drove 
a white cloud of that March dust which is 
said to be equal in value to a king's ransom. 

The thatched cottages, which formed the 
village of Alton, were mostly of one story, 
with a window on each side of the entrance ; 
few of them were in good repair, some of the 
doors hung half off their hinges, some of the 
windows were stuffed with brown paper to 
keep out the rain and the March winds. The 
pieces of garden plot round some of them, 
however, were neatly kept, though as yet a 
few cabbage leaves were the only signs of 
vegetation they presented; the reader will 
perceive that these cottages were not in the 
possession of what is termed a good landlord. 

An old man stood leaning over the brokexi 
gate of one of these dwellings, smoking a long 
clay pipe; he was not a very clean old mao^. 
his corderoy gaiters were torn and soiled; 
his thick shoes were white ? with dust ; hisi 
thick hair was white witl^ time or trouble ; h/e; 
had pl^sant blue eyes, and at the time wet 
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treat of, his face wore a contented expression, 
but whether that was simply the eflfect of the 
soothing pipe, or was the habitual look he 
carried, it was difficult to judge. 

There was a pig grunting in the stjr, hardr 
at hand ; this was a neighbour's pig, and was 
only separated from the smoker by a half- 
ruined hedge, an odour which the faistidious, 
would not have rejoiced in, must have been 
wafted to the nostrils of the old fellow at ^e: 
gate ; but either he was not particular as to a) 
smell or two, or else the tobacQO smoke « 
counteracted the effect produced by this mem- 
ber of the swinish mtdtitude. ■ > 

Presently there camein sight a gentteman. 
in black, with long coat tails, a white cravat,,' 
an umbrella under his arm,.neatly packed into » 
a shining leather case, white cuffs, turned, 
down very far over his coat sleeves, black kid 
gloves, and well-polished boots; the smokec; 
to^ched his hat to this person, who was return- 
ing the salute, and hunying o% when sud-, 
denly seeming to alter his mind, he came tQ:a 

B 2 
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stop, and said rather sharply, " How's your 
wife to-day?" 

" Her beant no better, sir," said the man, 
putting his pipe on a ledge of the gate, and 
scratching his head. 

" rU see her," said the clergyman, stepping 
forward; the old man let him pass in, and 
then followed him slowly. 

It was a darksome hovel, that, with little 
light, no pure air, and yet much draft ; on the 
clay floor lay pots and broken dishes, and 
everything bore the stamp of poverty, dirt, and 
disorder ; there was a bed in one comer, and 
on this bed lay an old withered woman^ 
groaning with pain, and coughing at inter- 
vals; she half raised her head when the 
clergyman entered, and made some feeble 
attempt at salute. 

" Well, how are you ?" said the clergyman, 
in a loud, cheerful voice. 

" I'm a'most as bad as I can be, to be alive,*' 
gasped the sufferer. ** Oh, my ; ah me " — a 
long groan. 
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" Have you seen the doctor ?" asked the 
clergyman. 

" I seed him last night. Ah, me." Again 
a long groan of pain. 

"What did he say?" 

" He sed as he'd try to get me into the 
Fermery." 

** What does he think is the matter withyou?" 

" It's the brownkite— it will kill me I" 

*' The bronchitis ?" said the clergyman. 

" Ah," from the sufiferer. 

" Could you bear my reading you a chapter 
in the Bible?" 

"No, I don't particler feel as if I cared 
about it, sir 1" 

" But it is very sad," said the clergyman, 
producing a pocket Testament, and turning 
over the leaves, "at your age, and on the brink 
of the grave." 

" Ah, well, I reckon they'll let me alone 
there ; I a had a power o' trouble here ; they 
can't do no worse to me there nur I've had 
here, that's sartin." 
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^* Shocking, Mrs. Kite I have you never 
heard of the lake of brimstone, where the 
worm dieth not, and — " 

" Hold yer noise !'' said the sick woman, 
passionately and loudly ^ '^ don't come bother- 
ing in poor folks* ouses, with yer brimstone ; 
yer never gave us the parings of yer nails since 
yfer com to Alton." 

The clergyman shut his book. 

** You are very ill," he said, mildly ; "you 
ought to see a doctor again ; your brain is 
excited." 

" It aint. I'm as right in the ed a^ yerself. 
I don't Want no for^vehess for all the things 
I ever done, cept one, and that' I hae sworn 
never to tell to man noi* woman." 

I "Good evening," said the clergyman, and 
he w'alked out of the cottage. 

" Your wife is in a sad state," said he. 

" Ah, I hope they'll get her into the Fer- 
mery." 

" She is in a sad state of mind. She re- 
fuses to hear the Bible read." 
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" She always was very much set agiu it/' 
said old Kite, scratching his head. 

" You should talk to her r 

" Well, you see, sir, she allays ad the best 
edd piece of the two. She talks me down. 
She won't believe as we, as ave ad so much 
ardships here, will be sent to bum for ever 
after us dies.'' 

' " Neither need you, if you believe and re- 
pent." 

" I hant ad much to repent, as I knows on," 
said Kite. " I never robbed no one ; I never 
killed nobody. I never ran after the women, 
when I was a young man ; I sometimes get a 
drop of ale too much, but I reckon the squire 
himsell does that oftener nur I do. I don't 
see as Fm no worse, nur others." 

" You are born in sin : all of us are born 
in sin," said the clergyman, " and unless we 
repent, we shall be damned I" 

" Ah, well," said Kite, fingering his pipe, 
" if we was horn in sin, I don't see as we can 
elp oursells — that aint our faults, I rekon." 
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** I have no time, now/' said the clergyman, 
" to convince you, but I must call again. Good 
night, Eate ; may you be brought to a better 
frame of mind I'' 

The clergyman moved on, looking sad and 
stem, the hardness and unbelief of the suflfer- 
ing wretches he had left weighed on his mind 
during the remainder of his walk. 

The trees by the road-side swayed their 
branches wildly, the wind whistled in his ears, 
the blood-red sun was sinking in the west 
behind a ploughed field, which rose up against 
the sky, the white dust went driving down the 
road before him, and he followed in its train 
mechanically ; at last he turned oflF, and took 
the path across some fields, which led towards 
a little rustic church, with a moss-grown 
tower, and a bam-like building beside it, 
which was the village school-house. When 
the clergyman came up to this place, he turned 
once more aside up a little lane, which led 
him to a red brick cottage, two stories high, 
with a neat old-fashioned garden in fi'ont, and 
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high borders of box round the flower beds ; 
he went and knocked at the door of this house, 
and asked of the neat, middle-aged woman, 
who opened it, " if her lodger was in?" 

" Yes, sir ; he's in his room," and she 
showed the clergyman into a tidy little room^ 
with a clean, threadbare Kidderminster carpet 
on the floor, and scanty drab moreen curtains 
to the windows ; there was no fire in the 
grate ; presently there walked into this room 
the young man whom the clergyman had 
come to see, and the clergyman, who was a 
superficial observer, was surprised at the ap- 
pearance of his new schoolmaster, who was to 
make his first entry into the village school- 
room the next morning, the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

"Mr. Cruize?" said the clergyman, inquir- 
ingly. 

"Yes, sir. Martin Cruize is my name; 
take a chair ?" 

He was slightly awkward, was Martin 
Cruize, more than slightly nervous, far from 

E 5 
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handsome^ with masses of rough, dark hair, a 
pale — almost sallow complexion, roughly- 
Jiewn features, something almost heavy in' the 
expression of the face, with its massive lower 
jaw, until he raised his deep grey eyes full 
^pon you fi'oin under his dark, strongly- 
marked eyebrows ; then with their flash came 
intelligence into the young face, for" he was 
young — not more than twenty rtwo — and when 
he pushed back the tangled hair, you became 
amazed at the brow, massive as the jaw; 
here was a strong nature, force^ both intellec- 
tual and physical was stamped upon every 
feature of the face, expressed itself in every 
giant limb, for he was cast in the mould of a 
Hercules, and stood towering above hi^ pa- 
tron, the vicar of Alton. 
• " I must give you a few hints; Mr. Cruize. 
I am sorry to say morality and religion are at 
a low ebb in this parish ; it will take years of 
labour to eflfect anything like relojrin. You 
have scarcely fifty scholars in your school, 
although it is the only one for three parishes. 
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The children are ill-bred in the extreme, and 
will not bear the least correction; brutally as 
they are treated at home, they will not brook 
a touch from the master's cane. I think it 
right to warn you of these things. You will 
have great responsibilities — no life so arduous 
as that of an instructor of youth; much will 
depend upon yourself. You have been educa- 
cated at the training College?" 

**Yes." 

" You have passed your examination with * 
great credit, I hear." 

Martin Cruize smiled a little. 

"You have perhaps studied other things 
than the mere routine you are expected to re- 
quire?" 

" Study," said Martin Cruize, " has been 
my great pleasure." 

" I am glad to hear that ; you will be kept 
from much evil if you make books your chief 
companions." 

" I scarcely see what other companions I 
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could possibly have here/' said the school- 
master. 

The clergyman then took occasion to notice 
the dress of his underling ; it was plain and 
old to shabbiness, though perfectly clean. 

" You are a Londoner, I presume ?" 

" I am from Cumberland." 

" Have you any relations ?" 

Martin Cruize began to think the clergy- 
man very inquisitive ; he had yet to learn that 
the Rev. F. Yardly was an inveterate gossip, 
and rather fond of finding out everything 
about everybody. 

" I have a mother, sir." 

"Is that all r 

"Yes." 

" She might live with you," said Mr. 
Yardly. 

" Scarcely on forty pounds a-year !" 

" But this is a cheap country place." 

" My mother would never stay a week in a 
country place like this." 
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" Oh, she has some private means of her 
own, then, I suppose ?" 

'' No," said the schoolmaster, " she is in a 
situation," and he paused with a half smile, 
waiting for the vicar's next question, which 
his instincts told him would be as to what 
situation his mother filled, but somehow the 
vicar did not like to ask that question, and so 
the schoolmaster told him himself, " She is 
what is called * companion to an old bedridden 
lady ' at Brixton, and she receives a salary of 
equal value to mine, for she gets forty pounds 
a-year." 

"Indeed! Well, really it — ^perhaps I 
ought not to make the remark I am about to 
make, Mr. Cruize, but it seems to me you are, 
you ought to be, rather superior to the situa- 
tion you have come to fill." 

" Thank you, sir," said Martin Cruize, so 
coldly that the clergyman felt quite abashed. 

" I am surely not mistaken,*' said he, apolo- 
getically; '* unfortunate circumstancos have 
doubtless reduced your family ?" 
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**No, sir/' interrupted the schoolmaater, 
and a flush came into his pale face. " My 
family is nothing. I am neither more nor less 
than the Alton schoolmaster. I cannot claim 
one grand relation. My mother is of lowly 
birth, and may think herself fortunate to find 
herself placed as she is.'' 

"In that case," said Mr. Yardly, "you 
may likewise think yourself fortunate !" 

" No, sir ; I think myself neither better nor 
worse off than I have always expected. I 
otily used that phrase as other people ; the 
world generally would uqc it. I do not think 
myself or my mother fortunate at all.'* 

"Ah,'Vsaid Mr. Yardly, "I fear I detect 
the seeds of discontent in that speech. Mr. 
CSruize, we i^re all apt to think our own crosses 
the heaviest, are we u^t?" 

"I suppQS'e we are," said the schoolmaster, 
" but I am not the least discontented." 

The olergymstn looked puzzled. 

" And you think yourself unfortunate ?" 

A half roguish light shone for an instant in 
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the young man's grey eye as he answered " Yes, 
sir." He was beginning to detect in fact the 
real littleness of soul that lay under the outer- 
crust of sanctity in the poor, prying vicar, 
and he was amused at him. 

" I hardly can understand what you mean/' 
said Mr. Yardly, rising to go. " By the bye, 
Mr. Cruize, you will be punctual, at nine the 
school opens. Good evening." 

He held out his hand, and the other shook it, 
and then Mr. Yardly walked out into the 
wild March evenings 
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CHAPTER 11. 



ELLA. 



Two montlis later on. The spring has awakened 
in all its power^ in all its verdure, its fresh 
intoxicating beauty is making itself felt ; it is 
growing day by day ; it is a Jiving poem ; a 
delicious reality ; far in the distance the woods 
are standing out in green relief against the 
pure blue ether; the hedges are literally 
wreathed in snowy hawthorn bloom, '' The 
primrose stars'* are gleaming here and there 
in the grass ; one or two white butterflies are 
dipping into the flower cups; the hum of 
insects, the rustling of foliage, the singing of 
birds, the felling of water, form a sweet 
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cadence, a wild music which speaks to the 
hearts of some, to the senses of most. 

Alton Hall looks bright on this bright 
spring day. The mishaven lawn in front of 
the entrance, " put up for grass," is frosted 
with the petals of the daisy, though not yet 
spangled with the gold of the buttercup ; the 
flower garden is a blaze with tulips, rhododen- 
drons, guelder roses, and laburnums, the 
golden chains of which hang down and sweep 
the turf. 

Alton Hall was a handsome old house, with 
large oriel-shaped windows opening on to the 
lawn. In a room, with ju6t the window we 
have indicated, there was spread a very iu- 
viting breakfast ; there was a noble ham at 
one end, at the other stood the tea service of 
old-fashioned Dresden china; there was a 
white vase of Bohemian glass in the centre 
of the table, filled with flowers, not hot-house 
plants, but fresh lovely children of the spring 
time, such as grew in the garden ; but human 
creature there was none, this might have been 
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a repast spread far the fairies ; however, the 
handsome French clock oa the chimney piece 
sounded mu^^Uy the hour of eight, and as 
its last chime died away, a yomig girl sprang 
into the room, she went np to the flowers, 
lifted the vase to inhale their perfume, gave a 
loud sniff of satisfaction, then set down the 
glass in a huriy, and made a slop on the white 
table cloth, then she waltzed to the window, 
and out upon the lawn, went to the laburnum 
tree, and hung on by the branches, swinging 
at a foot's height from the ground, and 
whistlifigatthe same time a gay opera air 
very sweetly* 

Presently ii voice called her, " Come, Ella, 
breakfast;" she jumped down and ran into the 
roonu 

'* Fm yoilr game," said the young lady. 
Sh^ sat down and began to cut the ham« 

^ Will you have a slice, papa?" 

^* Yes, if you please." 

^Abitofthatfet?" 

"No, thank you." 
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Mr. Thorpe began to cut himself some 
bread; ' 

' "Have you made the tea, Ella ?" 

"NotI,byJove/^ 

^' Make it then, please, at once ; T haye 
business this mormng, there, I will ring for 
thfr hot water." 

^ ' Ina fdw minutes mdre the pair were feeding. 
'My. Thorpe was a very handsome man, in the 
prime of life, thatr is^i he had v»y beautifiil 
features, and a delicate complexion ; he was 
tall and gentlemanly, but he was too thin for 
his years; his voice had a horsh timbrii ] his 
forehead was hi^h and narrow, his Ups' thin ; 
has manrier was singularly dry and cold; he 
scarcely spoke during the time of breakfast ; 
at last he rose to go^ 

" The Kilrudereys are coming to-day, are 
they not, Ella r ; i • 

"Yes, papa." 

" Send the carriage to meet the train at five, 
and tell your mother to order dinner precisely 
at half-past six." 
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" Yes, papa." 

He went out. Ella sprang upon the lawn 
again with renewed vigour ; she climbed over 
the park palings, and began to wade in the 
mowing grass ; she went down far in the park, 
to where a cluster of trees was waving their 
branches invitingly; the ground was spangled 
with primroses, and blue campanulas; she 
threw herself on the grass, and leaned her 
graceful head against the tree. She was so 
dark that she had no dread that the beautiful 
sunshine which glanced through the swajring 
branches, and fell in bright eddjdng streams 
on her face and throat, would rob her of the 
delicacy of her beauty ; and yet Ella was 
beautiful, it was not too large a word to apply 
to the slight young creature; she had jet 
black hair, glossy and fine, wreathed round 
her head, in numerous plaits ; a brow clear 
and open ; delicately marked eyebrows ; large 
hazel eyes, fringed with singularly long eye- 
lashes ; a nose and mouth beautifril, each in 
their way, though not cut precisely after the 
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Grecian model ; the complexion was a deep 
pure brown, touched into colour on the 
smooth cheeks, colour neither carmine nor 
brilliant, but only a faint glowing of the rich 
quick blood through the transparent skin. 
The expression of this volatile creature's' 
countenance was, at this moment, more than 
pensive, it was even sorrowful, the eyes looked 
almost sternly into vacancy ; the lips were 
slightly compressed. Presently she started 
suddenly to her feet, and ran forward a few 
paces, and she began to shout to somebody 
on the other side of the hedge — " Holloa ! 
holloa!" cried Ella, there was somebody 
walking through the high thick mowing grass 
in the meadow below. The person hearing 
himself called, approached the hedge hur- 
riedly. Ella sprang forwards, she saw a tall 
young man rather shabbily dressed, who took 
off his cap respectfully. 

*' You have no right in that field, that's 
mowing grass, nobody is allowed to walk in 
it," said Ella, in a dictatorial manner. 
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" The curate lost a purse here last night/' 
said the young man, colouring up, ^^ and I am 
looking for it/' 

**The curate had no business there," i«- 
torted Ella^ who never changed colour once,^ 
"it'« Mr; Thorfe^s field." 

'* The curate came newly last night,' he took 
the wrong turn, and lost his way, and his^ 
purse into the bargain, and he had five pounds 
in it,j Miss Thorpe/' ' 

** What an overwhdming loss/- said. Ella,, 
laughing. . , 

- T>o him, it probably is/' returned the > 
young man gravely* 

*^Poor wretch/- said Ella, tossing her headf 
*' however, if you think you can find the purse, 
you may look for it, but I expect it will be^ 
time thrown away — where did he dr6p it ?" 

** He does not- kiioWj he crossed the fields 
after dark." • . • ^ 

** Well, i'lr come, and have a search," and 
Ella stepped ov^r the stile, and began to walk 
along the field, looking on the ground. " It'^^ 
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no good/' said sbe, at length stopping shorty 
and wheeling roand^ so as to . face Martio; 
Qniiae, who followed in her steps. 

" You. had m<ach better go back, or you'lL 
be late for school. You are the schools 
master, aren't you," she added, with a bright 
pleasant smile, 

" Yes, Miss Thorpe." « 

" I thought I knew you, but look here," and 
she held towards him an exquisitely chased 
mite of a gold watch, " it's nine o'clock, you 
are late already." 

Martin drew out a large pinchbeck frightfol- 
looking turnip. 

" It wants five minutes by me," said he, " I 
shall lock once more under the hedge, Miss 
Thorpe, if you will allow me.'' 

" It's not I," said Ella carelessly, beginning 
to get over the stile, " It's Mr. Thorpe's field. 
I have nothing to do with it." 

Martin Cruize did not look again for the 
curate's purse, until the graceful figure of the 
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young girl was out of sight, and then he began 
to look steadily on the ground, but he found 
nothing, and finally, after one more glance at 
the ugly turnip, he walked slowly out of the 
field. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE KILRUDEBETS. 



Dinner over, and the ladies were as- 
sembled in the pretty drawing-room at 
Alton Hall; it overlooked the lake, and 
commanded an extensive view of rich 
woodland scenery ; the sun was setting gor- 
geously behind the tree tops, the sky was 
blazing with bright colours and gold, and the 
rosy light came into the elegant room and 
danced on the white ground of the carpet. 
The Miss Kilrudereys were beautiful in the 
widest sense of the word ; they were very 
much alike; they had golden hair, violet- 
VOL. I. 
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coloured eyes, dark eye-brows, Grecian 
features, and complexions of mingled carmine 
and snow ; then they were dressed with ex- 
quisite taste in mauve silk brocade; and on 
their white necks and arms they wore rich 
ornaments of gold. Ella was standing by the 
piano, turning over music ; she was dressed 
simply in white, her dark unique piquant 
style of beauty contrasted admirably with the 
Hebe-like charms of the Miss Kilrudereys. 
They were a beautiful trio. 

" Bobbie," said she, addressing the youngest 
sister by her pet name, " won't you sing ?" afnd 
the beautiful Bobbie approached the instru- 
ment, and treated her sister and her friend to 
an Italian caaizonetta, executed in the very 
best style, for she had learned entirely abroad, 
and from, the first masters. 

"Here,'' said Bobbie, when she had finished, 
" don't ask me to sing any more, until you 
have sung yourself" 

" I am not going to sing, so don't think it," 
returned Ella, throwing herself into an arm 
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cMir,'"I wfet it was ,wintery ani that We 
w** going tot have a skate on the lake;," 

Th6 Mi^ KilradeteysJ laughed a<idt said, 
" What * child jm 4re^ Ella/' and Elk' shut 
he^ ^es, clapped her arm® roDnd her 
k^eelsy and began to^ rock herself to arid fro 
on her seat. . "Xtell you What,?' sind she at 
length, " I Ve comer to the oonoloi^ion that 
things ia general are dreadfully slow^i I wislt 
the hotise' WGtild take fire, or soiaething/' 

1%^ M:U» Kiilruderieys laughed loiter thtei 
before, and otie of them said^ " Yorf wickjed - 
litJifothkg.?! 

^ We^'' said Ella/" all I know k^ I find 
exislience tm the whd!e: a failure aind a hum-- 
btq^^ aTkd I should be glad if somebody Would 
kindly point out di mic^e pleasaAt' ftiode of, 
living-r-^Fd follow it/* 

** Whata compliment tons,. EHia/f said Bob- 
bie Edlradereyy " when we have coAie h^e 
on purpose to see you, I suppose' you find us^ 
bores^ don't you ?" 

2 
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*' You, oh dear, no," said Ella, with the 
same charming frank smile she had given to 
a certain humble acquaintance of ours in the 
morning. " You know how delighted I am 
to have you here. It's a pleasure to look at 
you, if nothing else. You know I adore 
pretty people, and hate ugly ones/' 

" I can't bear people for my part," said 
Miss Ealruderey, "unless they have some- 
thing in them. I can stand ugly people 
if they are clever, but ugly people and stupid, 
oh I" and she gave a little shudder. 

" You see," said Ella, getting up and walk- 
ing to the window, " I'm only nineteen, and 
I am perfectly blase with everything. I've 
been in Loi^don two seasons. I've danced at 
all the balls; I've flirted; I've ridden in 
Eotten-row; I've dined at everybody's ; I've 
refused two oflfers. I've fallen in love, and 
out again, and now positively there seems 
nothing left to do." 

" What a career of dissipation," said Bobbie 
Kilruderey; "you dreadful child!" 
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" I did not know you had been in love, 
. Ella/' said Miss Kalruderey. 

"Who was it with r 

"With a young officer in the Guards," said. 
Ella, " a most desperate attachment I assure 
you, I quite lost my appetite for four days." 

" And what brought it to an end ?" 

"My appetite?" 

" No, you horrid little thing," said Miss 
Kilruderey, striking her with her fan, " you 
know what I mean." 

"Oh I the love," said Ella; "well, it 
simply wouldn't do, he only had his pay, 
•which wouldn't have kept me in ball dresses." 

"You little heartless puss," said Bobbie, 
" you will be caught some day. I don't be- 
lieve you know at all what love is." 

"Don't I?" said Ella, "you should have 
seen me suflfering under the eflFects of Captain 
Markhem's withering scorn, after I told him 
I liked love, but not in a cottage with low 
ceilings, and no hot house and stables at- 
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tached. You Bhould have seen me cry that 
night," and Ella shook her head waggishly. 

"I can't fancy marriage for money/' said 
Hiss Kilruderey serio^ly. 

^* Can't you?'' whined Ella^ mocking her 
tone, ^^how very disinterested and living we 
are to throw away our gplden hair and blue 
eyes on some poor wretch of a cur$te, or 
Qpmet. r believe you, my boy," ^nd Ella 
shut o»e leye wickedly. 

" Ella, you are incorrigible." 

'*Yes," said Ella, "I'm not the least 
ladylike, that's the one thing I'm no*, but 
every thing else I pim, I believe, by turns. 
* Jlvery thing by turns sijid nothing long/ 
S^all we go for a ride this eyening? We 
have no gf3|itlemen to escpirt us, there isn't 
sfich a thing ^V i^^§§ roun4 this oeighbour* 
hood ; hut tjie m^n sery^t will pppe, that 
vnlldo." 

^'Ypu forget, IJUa, we only left London 
tQ-day, we ar§ tired," 

"I don't know what that is," said Ella. 
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*' IVe risen at five, ridden ten miles before 
breakfast, gone to an archery meeting after, 
and stood all day in the hot smi, and then I've 
gone to a ball in the evening and danced till 
six o'clock, and the next day I felt fresher 
and better thsui ever. I should like to feel 
tired just to know what it was like." 

Thus, in the smallest of small talk, the 
three beauties whiled away the time until the 
entrance of coffee and csmdles was followed 
by that of the gentlemen. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE LESLIES. 



On that same evening that Miss Thorpe was 
expressing her weariness of things in general 
to the Miss Kilrudereys, the young school- 
master of Alton was taking a solitary ramble 
through the green lanes, that wind among the 
meadows and cornfields surrounding the vil- 
lage. There were banks on each side of him, 
whose living green was starred all over with 
priipiroses. Elms entwined their branches 
above his head, every now and then an open- 
ing would disclose the wooded prospect, the 
thatched hamlets, the pretty farmsteads, and 
the spire of Alton Church in the distance. 
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Martin Cruize had rambled three or four 
miles from home. He was walking along 
slowly, almost weariedly ; his face was paler 
than usual, his eyes looked heavy, the con- 
finement, the uninteresting routine, the close 
room, the. want of companionship, were begin- 
ing to tell upon him. Though not of a dis- 
contented disposition,strictly speaking, he was 
totally wanting in that elasticity and hopeful- 
ness that seem more especially the heritage of 
youth. With great powers of endurance, and 
much strength of will, he yet had no faculty 
for extracting the sweet from the bitter ; at 
the same time he accepted the bitter as his 
proper portion patiently, and without anger. 
He had discovered that constant confinement 
was no incentive to study, his day's labours 
generally left him subdued and wearied, and 
thus after a hasty cup of tea he sought re- 
freshment in the fields and lanes, and turned 
out for his lonely walk. Unless he had some 
other prospects, some hopes in the back 
ground, his was not an enviable position for 

c 5 
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a strong young man of twenty-^twp, with a 
superior intellect and refined tastes. He could 
iiever rise, his income barely sufficed for his 
wants; he had no friends, no means of enjoy- 
ment within his reach, no honorable field of 
ambition lay in his path. He bad been two 
months at Alton, and his landlady told Mrs. 
Pottter, of '* the Eoyal Oak,'* her gossip, that 
Mr. Cruize had only had ope letter since he 
had been there, and *'that a very short 'un.'* 
So Martin Cruize, on the evening in ques- 
tion, was about as solitary an individual 
as it would be e^^sy to find in any part of the 
pivilized world. A turn in the lane brought 
him suddenly in front of a cottage; not a 
cottage ojn^e, not a labourer's hovel, but^ a 
perfect cottage of its kind ; it was thatched, it 
had only one story, and long oriel windows 
ppening to the ground ; it was built of red 
brick, and it had woodbine and ivy climbing 
against its sides ; there was a garden all round 
it, that in the front consisted of a grass plot, 
ornamented with beds cut into fanciful shapes, 
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where the brightest spring flowers were 
blooming. At the sides rose sturdy, handsome 
hedges of hawthorn, which guarded from the 
dust of the road the treasures of the kitchen 
garden. Alleys of peas, potatoes, glass 
frames with cucumbers, and fruit trees covered 
with pink and white blossoms. There were 
large ricts and bams, at the back of this cot- 
tage, so Martin supposed it was a farm house. 
The window of the parlour was open, and the 
sound of voices came to his ear, he therefore 
passed on instead of stopping to admire the 
beauty of the place. 

In the road further on, he heard a boy 
crying loudly, and he came upon two children 
roughly clad, who were fighting, that is, the 
eldest was mercilessly thrashing the younger ; 
the latter was a red-cheeked, fair-haired boy, 
of seven or eight, dressed in a very short 
tunic, his legs were rough and red, they 
almost looked pnc&Zy. The elder lad looked 
ten or eleven, he was pale and fair, with 
projecting teeth, and was dressed in a rough 
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sailor's jacket. He was kicking the younger 
boy, and puncliing his head cruelly. Martin 
walked up to them. 

"That is not fair/' said he, "you are twice 
his size." 

The elder boy let go the little one, coloured, 
and looked frightened. The little one ran 
screaming into the pretty cottage Martin had 
admired, and almost instantly a tall, stout, 
fair, florid gentleman of forty, or thereabouts, 
fashionably dressed, came towards Martin and 
the elder boy. He had a long hunting whip 
in his hand, and he laid it ruthlessly about 
the boy, who screamed and shrieked in vain 
for mercy. Martin interposed. 

" Pray do not beat him any more," said he 
to the gentleman, hurriedly. 

And he felt his hands tingle with an almost 
irresistible desire to rescue the boy from the 
man at all costs. 

The fair, florid gentleman left off beating 
his son, and turned with a polished bow and 
smile to Martin. 
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** Little boys must be punished ; you ought 
to know that, Mr. Cruize." 

Martin looked his astonishment at the gen- 
tleman's knowledge of his name. 

" I saw you at Alton Church last Sunday/' 
explained the gentleman, ''and you were 
pointed out to me as the schoolmaster. I had 
intended to have called upon you. Will you 
walk in ? My name is Leslie, Mrs. Leslie, 
Miss Leslie." 

Martin was in the pretty sitting-room by 
this time, bowing to the two ladies, and then 
he seated himself. 

" I have taken this cottage for the summer," 
said Mr. Leslie, " it is attached to the farm 
behind, and Crane, the farmer, lets it off fur- 
nished. We have just returned from abroad, 
and we are quite tired of gaiety, and as Mrs. 
Leslie and my daughter are very delicate, we 
are going to try what country air will do for 
them for a few months." 

Mr. Leslie's tone was polished, his manner 
fascinating. A shrewd judge of physiognomy 
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eould scarcely, at first glance^ Iiave read more 
in his countenance than an expression of 
cheerfuhiess and fine intelligence ; on a second 
scrutiny the same physiognomist would find a 
sensual setting of the mouth, a rou6, not to 
say libertine light in the eye, that might at 
first have passed unnoticed. Talk an hour 
with him, and the eye would betray another 
gleam, one which spoke of cruelty aod hard- 
ness, and if it should ever happen that the 
said physiognomist should chance to see James 
Leslie excited with rage, he would read yet 
worse tidings of the soul withip. But it is 
scarcely fair to introduce this gentleman to 
the reader under this unfavourable aspect; let 
us, therefore^ proceed with our story, and 
leave him to judge in the sequel whether we 
have spoken too harshly of Mr. James Leslie 
or not. 

Mrs. Leslie was a fine woman, about forty ; 
she bore the traces of former beauty, but she 
was faded and worn looking, there was a very 
sad light in her large blue eyes. She was 
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liot particularly neat in her pori^on ; she had 
qn po cftp, and her rich Ippl^ing brown hair 
had partly escaped from the comb which held 
it ; her dress wa^ a rather soiled silli^, but ^he 
wp^§ 3k handsome gold ch^in, ^^d a diamond 
ring on he^ finger. She was sitting listlessly 
in th^ windq w, and she retunied M^tpi'si bpw 
PQWrt^pusly^ eyeij gracefqlly. 

Pauling. Leslie, ai her father called her^ 
was, perhapsi, twenty-one; Martin thought she 
could not be less, she had such a self-pos- 
sessed, W* She was a complete woman of the 
wprld. The very fairest blonde it was possible 
to imagine, fla?Len ha,ir fashionably plaited, 
light blue eyes, jpetzte nez retroussS^ a faultless 
figure, plight to fragility, but yet gracefully 
rounded; she was tall, and her dre^^ was in pe- 
culiar foreign taste — a sky-blue jacket of silk 
velvet, with silver buttons, and a skirt of pure 
white muslin; her pretty han<k h^d one or two 
pretty riugs on the slender, wowy fingers. 
She sat ne^r her father, turning over the 
leaves of Puncky and smiling at the jokesu 
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" I have two boys that I don't know what 
to do with, Mr. Cruize. I can't put them to 
school, now in the holidays, and I don't like 
teaching them myself, I have not patience ; 
they are lazy rascals," and Mr. Leslie's white 
teeth shone, as he smiled at his own confes- 
sion of want of patience. ** I wish you would 
come here two or three times a week, and just 
give them writing lessons and arithmetic, they 
are terribly backward — Arnold, the little one 
can't read. 

" They are very stupid, too," broke in Pau- 
line, half closing her light blue eyes as she 
turned them on the schoolmaster. 

" They have never been much instructed," 
said poor Mrs. Leslie, from her window seat. 

" What would be the hours at which you 
could attend them ?" asked Mr. Leslie. 

"I have only my evenings to myself," 
began Martin, almost ruefully. 

** Oh, you shall be paid whatever you like," 
laughed Mr. Leslie, " if we can only persuade 
you to come — say five guineas a quarter for 
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four hours a week ; Wednesdays and Satur- 
days, from four to six ?'' 

This seemed a really munificent offer to 
'Martin ; he did not dream of refusing such an 
addition to his income, and without any more 
higgling, it was arranged that he was to com- 
mence work the next day at four, that being 
'Wednesday, and a half holiday. 

" This does not seem a very thickly-popu- 
lated neighbourhood, Mr. Cruize,'' said Mr. 
Leslie ; " pray don't go ; you really must take 
a glass of wine and a biscuit. My love (to 
Mrs. Leslie), will you ring ?" but Mrs. Leslie 
left the room to order wine. 

" Not a very thickly-populated neighbour- 
hood, Mr. Cruize." 

"No. I think Mr. Thorpe's is the only 
gentleman's house for miles round." 

" Thorpe's— ah, that's the Hall, is it not? 
but Thorpe has not had it long, has he ?" 

*'No. I believe the original owners got 
very much into debt, and their estate was 
mortgaged, and this house and grounds fell 
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about two years ago into Mr. Thorpe's 
hands." 

** Was he a gentleman ?" 

*^A rich merchant, I have understood," 
said the schoolmaster. 

" A nouveau rtche^^ sneered Pauline. " I 
felt convinced of it from the way that absurd 
girl behaves ; she really is unbearably ridic- 
ulous." 

" What has she done to oflFend you, my pet 
of pets?" said Mr. Leslie, kissing Pauline's 
white forehead, and laughing. "What has 
the little, naughty, dark creature done to my 
sweet bird of Paradise, here, eh?'' 

** She has such an air of mauvais ton^^ was 
all Pauline's answer, "that I might have 
guessed it all." 

" A bet— a bet," cried Leslie ; " a bet of 
five guineas to one, that you and she are fast 
frieiids before the summer is over." 

" Very well, papa dear, *and I am to have 
the five pounds if we are not fast friends ; and 
If we are, I am to have only one." 
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Mr. Leslie laughed meirily at Pauline's 
way of rendering the bet. 

Mrs. Leslie came in witb the mm and 
biscuits herself, Martin felt more interested 
ipi tl^e faded) street-looking woman of forty, 
than in the spoilt, coquettish girl of twenty. 

**M^is enfin il n'apaa gr^ind 9.ir d^^b^tisse 
ee jeune homme," observed Pia^line, ^o^o voce 
to her father, and in a tone of doubtful sur- 
prisQ, 

Martin happened to understand French 
l^arpughly, but he did not then betray his 
knowledge to the fgtir Pauline, 

"But about Mr, Thorpe?" said Mr. Leslie, 
returning to the charge. '* Is he a rich man ?'' 

" They say so, sir."' 

"What family has he?" 

" One son, I believe, by his present wife. 
The young lady's real name is Eaikes ; she is 
the daughter of Mrs. Thorpe, by a former 
marriage, but she goes by the name of 
Thorpe." 
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**How very odd, then she is no great 
heiress ?* 

"Oh, no, I think not'' 

Martin now rose and bowed, and left the 
room. Mr. Leslie followed him into the 
garden. 

" What a fine sun-set," said he, with the 
sigh of pleasure which marked his keen relish 
for beauty in any form that appealed to his 
senses. " Positively I have seen less fine sun- 
sets in Italy. Good night, Mr. Cruize ;" he 
extended his hand frankly, and grasped that 
of Martin with hearty good will, and then 
Martin wound his way homewards. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE CURATE. 



Quite an event for him, this rencontre with the 
Leslies, an increase of salary which might 
fairly be termed a piece of luck. The Leslies 
seemed rather an interesting family, interesting 
that was, to one who had so few objects of in- 
terest. He was not at all fascinated with 
Pauline, but he felt quite gently towards the 
wife, and Leslie himself was a gentlemanly 
and pleasant man. 

Martin walked along whistling — this inter- 
course with his fellow creatures had raised his 
spirits considerably; he carried a walking 
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stick, which he tossed into the air and amused 
himself by catching as it fell. His step was 
brisker and firmer than when he started on 
his walk; at last he began even to sing a 
little, his voice was singularly rich and sweet, 
lie sang louder by degrees when he found him- 
Belf in the shady solitude of the lane. The 
moon had risen by this time. Martin went 
along swiftly, singing out snatches of songs. 
Presently a man sprang out of the hedge and 
seized him by the collar. The schoolmaster 
closed with him instatitly, but strong aftdE fall 
as he was, he found himself in the grasp df tk^ 
man, who, though inferior in height, wto ydt 
of immense muscular strength, and it tiax^d 
Martin's energies to the utmost to waifd d# 
the attacks of his adversary. 

"What do you want?'* gasped MartStf. 
** No, you will find nothing there but a pinifth-'* 
beck watch and a tough steel chain." 

" What the devil T said the ruffian, haa^tfly 
looking into Martin's face by the moonlight; 
his own was blackened, his clothes were l&oMti 
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of a tramp of the worst description, " Who 
are yon ?" said the fellow- 

" The Alton schoolmaster/' returned Mar- 
tin, " with exactly one-and-twopence and a 
pinchbeck watch in my pocket/' 

The man gave vent to a fearful imprecatidli 
on Martin, and on himself, and then pre- 
psured to rettttrn over th^ hedge ; but the 
schoolmaster grappled with him fiercely, he 
was resolved to tnake him his prisoner. He 
had learned the art of self-defence, so he 
warded off the frantic blows of his opponent. 
His courage and strength seemed to increase 
with the difficulty. At this moment he felt a 
hand laid softly on his shoulder, and a voice 
said mildly— 

** Forbear ! What is the reason that men 
fight thus^ like wild beasts ? I entreat you 
for the love of God to forbear," and the new 
comer interposed his own frame between the 
combatants^ receiving on his unprotected head 
a perfect rain of blows from the brutal robber. 
"This is a thief 1" said Martin, "help me 
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to secure him for God's sake — a thief T' and 
then the new comer turned his strength, which, 
was not much, against the blackened ruffian, 
and in a few moments he was actually se- 
cured, with his feet and hands tied with the 
handkerchiefs of his captors, he lay in the road 
struggling and swearing frightfully. 

" Now run to Alton for a constable, and let 
me watch the fellow," said the schoolmaster. 

" Mr, Cruize 1" said the new comer. 

"Mr. Clyne," said Martin, recognising 
Mr. Yardly's new curate, he of the lost purse. 

**Be hanged!" cried the prisoner, "this 
was the right chap." 

" Ah !" said Martin, " it seems I was mis- 
taken for you. This fellow was watching for . 
you." 

" Do you go to Alton for the constable, Mr. 
Cruize," said the curate, " and I will watch 
the man." 

Martin accordingly ran off as hard as he 
could pelt, and the curate and the robber re- . 
xnained alone under the moon's light. 
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" What did you expect to gain from me ?'* 
said Mr. Clyne. 

But the ruffian gave him no reply. 

"If you will tell me the truth I will set 
you at liberty/' said the curate, whereupon 
the man cursed him heartily. " My friend/' 
said Mr. Clyne, gently, " do not distrust me. 
I am a man almost as poor as yourself, but 
the love of my fellow creatures is the great 
feeling of my life, their benefit my constant 
aim; I think much of those on whom the 
world frowns. I pity the poor of the earth, 
and those more especially who have lost their 
fair names, and their wish to do right. There 
is not a thief that I would not befriend, not 
a murderer that I would not pray for. I am 
myself such a sinner, so vile in soul, that I 
feel a kindred spirit of pity for all who have 
done wrong. Will you not let me help you?" 

But the man cursed him again, and called 
him a canting hypocrite. 

" Yes," said the curate, " I am, indeed. I 
take God's words upon my lips, while my 

VOL. I. D 
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beart is fall of wickedness* You tell me a 
rough truth, my friend, but a truth notwith- 
standing.'' 

" Confound your infernal tongue," said the 
ruffian. 

**0n my honour as a gentleman, on my 
faith as a clergyman, I will set you at liberty, 
if you will listen to me patiently, and answer 
my questions without swearing.'' 

"WiUyer?" 

" I will — ^begin then, quick. How did you 
know that I should pass this way ?" 

** I seen yer going." 

'^ What did you want from me ?" 

" Yer purse, with five pounds in't !" 

" I have no purse. I lost it last night in 
the fields." 

*' You're a liar!" 

" How did you see that purse ?" 

" I seen it last night, when you asked the 
way, and changed yer sovrein at the pyke." 

" And where were you ?" 

" Ahind you, on a cart." 
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" Where do you live ?" 

*' Nowhere in perticler." 

" And you watched me out to-night, and 
waited to rob me of my money ?" 

"I did so/' 

" And are you a regular thief ?" 

^^Nautelse." 

" You seem a bold fellow ; and is all your 
courage wasted in attacking imofifending 
people?" 

" Unoflfending !" said the fellow fiercely ; 
'* they'd clap me in jail, everyone of them^ 
and not one would give me a bit to save me 
from starving. I've been in lots of times, and 
it^strikes me I shall be strung up some of these 
days for knocking some of um on the head ; 
and now let me be off." 

" One moment," said the curate. 

" Ah, I knew you were false, yer canting, 
smooth-tongued devil." 

*' My friend, I mean to set you free, and to 
give you all the money I have in my pocket 
— ^five shillings, but first promise me that you 
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will read a tract which I will give you. Can 
you read ?" 

" Yes, quite well/' 

" Will you read this tract, and after that 
will you come to me fearlessly at Alton, if you 
want any help and advice T 

"Well, yes, I will." 

" Meanwhile," said the curate, beginning to 
cut the robber's bonds, " I will set you free, 
for it is my belief that we have no right to 
shut our fellow creatures up in gaols, any 
more than we have to take their lives at the 
hands of the hangman. The Sermon on the 
Mount tells us to * love those who hate us, and 
that if one shall take our coat, we shall let 
him have our cloak also ;' there are my last 
five shillings, read that tract. I shall pray for 
you nightly." 

The robber rushed oflF, and some time after 
Martin Cruize and the constable met the curate 
in the lane, walking thoughtfully along, with 
his eyes bent on the ground. 

" Where is the fellow ?" cried Martin. 
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" I have let him escape," was the answer 
given, without hesitation, though in a low 
tone. 

"How did he manage it?" asked Martin, 
eagerly. 

*' I cut the handkerchiefs. I set him at 
liberty." 

" But sir, you must be mad," said Martin, 
hastily ; the man was a desperate villain." 

"I have set him jfree, notwithstanding/' 
said the curate gently, " and if there be any 
blame or punishment to fall on anybody, let it 
fall on me." 

" But what was your reason ?" asked Mar- 
tin, impatiently, " perhaps some house will be 
robbed, or somebody murdered ; it is a posi-, 
tive crime against society to turn a ruffian 
loose upon it. On the same principle, Mr. 
Clyne, you would go into a wild beast show 
and let your pity for the caged lion induce 
you to turn it freely into the crowd, where it 
might eat as many children as it needed to 
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satisfy its hunger. You have made a great 
mistake, Mr. Clyne.'' 

Martin spoke excitedly : his was essentially 
a practical and reasonable nature, and the 
Utopian ideas of the curate appeared worse 
than folly in his eyes. 

" If you care to hear my reasons for what 
I have done," said the curate, " come home to 
my lodgings with me, and I will try to explain 
myself 

Now it struck the schoolmaster that the 
curate might have some reasonable excuse &>r 
his extraordinary conduct, which he did not 
choose to reveal to the constable who 
accompanied them, and so he agreed to go to 
the lodging and hear it all explained. 

When they entered Alton, the constable 
left them, and then the curate went to his 
domicile. It was a neat little house where 
he lodged, detached and surrounded by a gar- 
den, and Martin was ushered in, climbed some 
narrow carpeted stairs, and then entered 
the curate's small sitting-room; the latter 
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Hghted a lamp and took off his hat, then he 
asked Martin to seat himself, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and he looked with some cn- 
riosity at the eccentric curate. 

He was a young man, not more than 
twenty-five years old ; he had large dark eyes, 
very fuU and striking, extremely tender in 
their expression ; he had a hectic complexion, 
and his head was one which a phrenologist 
would have pronounced wanting in some es- 
sential qualities, such as firmness, perseve- 
rance, causality ; but ideality was enormous, 
benevolence and veneration large. As for his 
physique generally, he was of spare habit, 
about the middle height^ and loose jointed ; 
he did not seat himself, but stood nearly op- 
posite Martin Cruize, with the lamp-light 
felling Ml upon his delicate, remarkable 
countenance ; then he spoke — 

" I set that prisoner fi'ee because he was 
struggling, and bound, and helpless, and be- 
cause if I had not taken pity on him he would 
probably have been thrown into prison, and 
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pei-haps condemned to labour for the rest of 
lis life in misery and irons, for I should say 
he had been a desperate character. I did not 
feel that I, a poor weak sinner myself, had 
any right to condemn another mortal to pain 
and anguish. Nowhere in my Evangile do 
I find myself ordered to persecute and punish 
the sinners, but rather to help, love, comfort^ 
pity, and preach Christ to them ; and though 
I should break man's law, yet will I follow 
that of Jesus, while I live, as far as I can. I 
look round at the world, and I find it full of 
grief : the poor, the prisoners, the vagabonds, 
those who are steeped to the lips in crime and 
misery, are ever before my eyes ; their sor- 
rows weigh on my heart ; as far as in me lies 
I endeavour to go about pouring what I can 
of balm into these gaping wounds, wiping 
away what tears I may from mournful eyes, 
being spent in the service of those for whom 
Christ died, as surely as he died for you or 
me. Call my doctrine folly if you like, but 
then you must call the gospel folly also." 
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" And so I do," said Martin, slowly ; " the 
code of laws given in that sermon on the 
Mount are simply Utopian, and impossible to 
carry out. If all were to obey that divine 
dream, that exquisite poem, in which virtue 
and self-abnegation are idealized into a beau- 
ty not of earth, the bare thought of which 
makes the heart throb and the eyes fill — ^if all 
were to obey that pure, that Godlike doctrme 
— society would be disorganized, security 
would be over ; there could be no govern- 
ment, no rule, no traffic ; all the business of 
life would come to an end, and confusion and 
misery would be the ruling powers.'' 

" I look to a time," said the curate, " when 
the sweet loving theory which is so largely 
preached and so scantily practised shall be 
the dominant spirit in society, when the pri- 
sons shall be thrown open, and all men shall 
have equal light, equal facilities for instruc- 
tion, one common purse, one equal rank. 
' Mind' only shall rule — ^mind of the higher 
order, those who are gentlest and best, and 
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noblest in soul alone, shall have power over 
their brethren." 

" You are a chartist, sir." 

" I wish for nothing violent, I want no one 
to suffer, I only pray for the day when all 
men shall be of one mind ; but time must pass 
first ; neither you nor I can hope to live to 
see this realized. Yet, surely, all things tend 
towards it ; every day the world grows more 
liberal, more gentle ; already men hesitate to 
take human life, already the question is raised 
of the abolition of that fearful, devilish law. 
In the centuries that are to come, when it 
shall be only remembered with shame as a 
dark stain, a thing of horror, swept into the 
loathed past, other questions will arise, and 
surely, though slowly, all oppression shall 
crumble away, and punishment of any kind 
shall be unheard of.'' 

" A good time is coming then for the com- 
peers of our acquaintance of to-night. It is a 
pity these gentle laws cannot come a little 
sooner in force, if only for his benefit." 
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'* Your irony does not wound me, and does 
not make me blush for mj theory, the least," 
said the curate mildly. " I know that man 
is harsh, brutal, and rapacious ; I do not ex- 
alt each miserable sinner into a hero ; I do 
not even try to fancy there is any good in the 
man I have saved from you and the consta- 
bles ; he is positively a villain, but he could 
scarcely be otherwise. Every man's hand is 
against him, and his is therefore against every 
man." 

" And," said Martin, rising to go, " the 
next person whom he robs will have no 
reason, sir, to thank you." 

" I have nothing to blame myself with 
there," said Mr. Clyne, quietly, *^ I liberated 
a'suffering fellow creature, and helped him ; 
that was my duty, the rest is in the hands of 
God," and Martin Cruize thought within him- 
self, as he walked down the village street, 
that soft spring night, what the reader has 
probably thought. too himself also, that the 
curate was mad. 
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THE COQUETTE AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. • 

And perhaps those who have not exactly 
thought the curate mad, have thought the 
schoolmaster worse, a blasphemer, perhaps an 
infidel ; he has spoken of that most beautiful 
" sermon on the Mount/' as a divine dream^ 
an idealized conception of goodness, too 
poetic to be applied to the ordinary business 
of common life. Martin Cruize was, in fact, 
truly materialistic in all his views, it would 
have been difficult to have found any man of 
his age who was less of a dreamer, his organ 
of veneration was small, his reasoning powers 
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great, his was that cry now so often heard : 
" Tell me something my reason can fathom, 
but do not expect me to believe any thing 
that is not amenable to its laws." 

Some days passed away, without his again 
encountering the curate. He gave his lesson 
to Harold and Arnold Leslie. He found the 
boys scarcely more advanced than his pupils 
at the Alton School — ^they were rough, and 
yet, timid children. Arnold's prickly calves 
had evidently been brought as often into con- 
tact with Mr. Leslie's hunting whip, as had 
his brother's shoulders. Both boys, however, 
chatted French volubly ; they were not truth- 
ful, they had few, if any, of the characteristics 
of English gentlemen, and yet their father 
was polished, their mother refined and gentle, 
and their sister a finished woman of the world ; 
they had evidently been very much neglected, 
allowed to run wild, their father observed of 
them. 

Mr. Leslie seemed to spend his time lolling on 
the garden seat, with a cigar between his lips. 
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while the fair Pauline sat at his feet, and read 
aloud to him, either from the " Saturday Re- 
view " or some of the " Quarterlies," he mean- 
while would laugh at nearly everything, and his 
remarks were interspersed with a perfect 
shower of French compliments, and endear- 
ing epithets, which he lavished on Pauline 
with almost a lover's tenderness. When it 
was casually mentioned that Pauline was not 
Mr. Leslie's own daughter, but a child of his 
wife's by a former marriage, Martin felt a 
little surprised at the exclusive attention, that 
that gentleman paid her, at his contemptuous 
politeness to his wife, and at that poor wo- 
man's sad, cold face, as she sat composedly 
working in the window seat, totally unnoticed 
by her husband and daughter. 

Week rolled thus upon week, bringing no- 
thing new to the Alton schoolmaster, until 
one memorable day. There are days that 
come to us all in this world, bringing with 
them the seeds of a mighty change in our 
earthly destiny ; when this day came to Mar- 
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tin, it was clothed in the outward seeming of 
a bright June morning, and the seeds of his 
strange future fate were enveloped in the form 
of a note, which was laid upon his early 
breakfast table, arid which contained these 
words : " Mrs. Horpe wishes to speak to the 
schoolmaster about her son. Having heard 
jfrom Mr. Yardly that he is a good classical 
scholar, and as she wishes her son to continue 
to read during his Midsuinmer vacation, she 
will be at home all the morning, and will 
thank the schoolmaster to call as early as 
possible." 

*^The haughty, careless, ill-composed note 
of a superior addressing an inferior,'' said 
Martin to himself, with a careless smile; " am 
I to uriderstand that Mr. Yardly has boasted 
to her of his own classical attainments, or 
flattered her in regard to those of her son, 
and what does she mean by his Midsummer 
vacation, her son's, or Mr. Yardly's? So 
much for Mrs., Thorpe's English," and he 
thr^w the note negligently into the grate. 
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At twelve o'clock, when Martin had dis- 
missed his flock, he sauntered up the avenue 
leading to Alton Hall, and soon after he rang 
the great bell of the front entrance, and the 
footman showed him into the pretty breakfast- 
parlour where we first »aw Ella, and then in a 
few moments Mrs. Thorpe came into the room. 

She marked the difference between Martin 
and herself emphatically, for she did not ask 
him to seat himself, and she herself remained 
standing. The mother of Ella was very dark, 
with smooth braids of jet black hair, arranged 
neatly under a cap gay with scarlet ribbons, 
which became her well; her features were 
small and neat, her eyes black and rather dull^ 
her brow was narrow, and there was a ftirrow 
across it, that gave a singularly unpleasant 
expression to her whole countenance. It was a 
face that repelled any advance, that effectually 
put inferiors at once, and for ever, into their 
places, were they even inclined to encroach. 
Mrs. Thorpe was forty-five, she had never 
been handsome, but she dressed, very well. 
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" I sent for you about my son/' said she to 
Martin, in a voice which, though educated and 
refined, was excessively cold and harsh, " I 
sent to know if you could come and read with 
him for an hour or two every day ?" 

Martin said he could for the next month, 
because his holidays would begin the follow- 
ing day, and would last for four weeks, and 
therefore he should have more time at his dis- 



" What do you charge ?" 

Martin would leave it to Mrs. Thorpe. 

" Suppose I say three guineas for the month^ 
an hour every morning." 

Martin, though not astonished at the 
munificence of the offer, accepted it at once, re- 
membering that he was only the village school 
master, but not thinking Mrs. Thorpe 
generous. 

" Can you be here to-morrow at ten in the 
morning ?* 

" Yes.*' Martin could, and would, then he 
bowed to Mrs. Thorpe, and walked out into 
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the hall, the door stood open, and he went 
down the steps. 

In crossing the park he saw a figure which 
he knew very well by sight approaching him, 
there was a large hat shading the features, but 
the schoolmaster was aware that the face under 
the flapping brim w^ a certain bright one, 
which, somehow, it always pleased him to en- 
counter, whether in church, in the village, or 
in the lanes. 

Ella Thorpe was just the style of woman he 
admired, in his own matter of fact way ; he 
thought her decidedly superior, and one of 
the prettiest and pleasantest girls he had ever 
seen. She sometimes nodded to him, and 
^sometimes passed him without notice, just as 
her fancy prompted her, and Martin was quite 
amenable to her whims, and was in fact rather 
amused at them. He felt himself, and be- 
lieved himself, to be much older and much 
wiser than she, and was not for an instant 
dazzled into thinking her superior to him in 
any way; in fact, the reader will soon perceive^ 
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if he has not perceiyed already, that the Alton 
schoolmaster was one of those people who 
glory- in their own strength. He went on 
coolly to meet the bright, dancing, fluttering, 
daughter of the world, and of wealth ; he, the 
working, wearied, waiting son of the people, 
and of poverty, and .under a branching chestnut 
she came to stand in front of him. 

" Good morning,'' she said laughing, " Isn't 
it a beautiful day ?" 

Martin said it was, and took his cap off. 

" You are coming to teach Arthur to- 
morrow. I wish you joy of your bargain, he 
is such a muff." 

^* Is he?" said the schoolmaster laughing. 

" He sticks to his books from year's ei^d to 
year's end, and never takes the least pleasure; 
he'll be the death of himself. If I could have 
seen you before, I would have warned you, 
and indeed I wish now you would make some 
excuse. I can't see the fun of Arthur being 
allowed to kill himself off with overwork 
before he comes of age. If I had told you 
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now to say you couldn't spare the time, you'd 
have said it, wouldn't you?" 

"It would not have been true, Miss Thorpe ; I 
shall have nothing to do with my time for the 
next month." 

"Confound it," impetuously striking a 
branch of the tree with her glove. 

Martin opened his eyes wide. 

" You are shocked at my swearing?" 

"A little." 

" Yes, I only swear a little, I never break 
out into curses, loud and deep. 

"I meant. Miss Thorpe, I was a little 
shocked." 

" I'm glad of it, I spend my time in a series 
of actions which have the eflFect of producinjg 
mingled astonishment and horror in the com- 
munity at large, it's the only amusement I get.'* 

"I should have thought Miss Thorpe would 
not have wanted for amusement of a more 
conventional kind." 

" Miss Thorpe detests everything conven- 
tional." 
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" Indeed I" said the schoolmaster, in a sur- 
prised tone. 

" Yes, have you lived three weeks in the 
village without finding out that Miss Thorpe 
is the greatest romp and hoyden in the county ? 
Have you not heard that she talks with all 
the farmers' sons, jumps over hedges, follows 
the hounds, and is always in at the death ? 
Have you never heard of her robbing or- 
chards and whistling in church?" 

"No, Miss Thorpe." 

" Oh I well then, the villagers gossip less 
than I gave them credit for, and don't tell 
quite so many fibs. I am not altogether as 
bad as that would come to, I never whistled 
in church ; yet, perhaps I may some day." 

Martin was silent, and Ella burst into a 
laugh. 

" Why don't you say it ?" she asked. 

" Say what ?" Miss Thorpe. 

" What your face tells me you are thinking 
of me." 

Just for an instant a faint blush mantled 
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over the pale face of MartiQ Cruize ; he had 
been thinking what a pretty creature Ella 
Thorpe was, but he said nothing. 

" Don't you think me a cUsgrace to youngr 
ladyhood?" 

*' No, certainly not." 

Martin did not look up audaciously into 
the coquette's face, as he might well hay^ 
done under such a fire of encouragement. He 
simply and respectfiiUy answered her perti*^ 
nent queries, but he did not presume to flirt 
with her. 

Ella tried him again. 

"Don't you find this village remarkably^ 
dull ? Haven't you any friends here ? HioW 
do you spend your time ?" : 

Martin answered the last question. 

" I am in the Alton school from nine o'clooM 
till six, afterwards I feel too tired of acttial 
work to have a stated employment or real ob- 
ject in life." 

" I envy you." 

*' Do you envy me an uninteresting routine 
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of wearisome labour, ill paid, from which I 
see no outlet ; a heavy succession of toil- 
some days, leading nowhere and to nothing ? 
You, the spoiled child of pleasure and wealth I 
You, who can make your own fate if you will^ 
because you have everything at your com* 
mand. No, Miss Thorpe, you do not envy 
me. 

She burst into a peal of laughter. 

'* You talk like a book, like two books ; 
good morning,*' and she left him abruptly, 
running towards the house, and singing as she 
went. 

" That is coming on favorably," she said to 
herself, " two months more, interspersed with 
scenes like that, and I shall bring that pale 
faced sentimental noodle info a state of des-» 
perate spoonyism ; it will be worth while, and 
great fim. I will be a second Glara Vere de 
Vere, and I won't obey Mr. Tennyson's orders. 
I wonHtesLch the orphan boy to read, nor the 
orphan girl to sew. I am not going to trouble 
myself to obtain a human heart, and the 
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foolish yeoman — ^namely, the Alton school- 
master—shall not leave Alton until he has 
plunged head over ears into the depths of a 
grande passion — hurrah, vive la coquettrte,'^ and 
Ella bounded up the stone steps four at a 
time, and entered her home, which, fine as it 
was, held nothing to interest her, nothing that 
was dear to her heart. 

She went into the library and turned over 
the books, then ran out to the yard to order 
the horses for a ride, and was told that the 
grey horse had sprained his shoulder, and the 
black one Mr. Arthur was going to ride into 
St. Jude's to meet his father at the station. 
Mr. Thorpe was coming home that day from 
London, and the carriage and pair was to 
drive in to St. Jude's to fetch him. 

Ella ran screaming over the house, " Arthur I 
Arthur I I want to ride the black mare this 
morning. I must have Thomas on the brown 
horse, so you can't ride to-day, Arthur." 

Arthur came out of his room and leaned 
against the balustrades. 
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" You can ride the grey/' 

" He has sprained his shoulder." 

" Well, I don't know. I am going to ride 
the black, I want to meet papa." 

** You can go in the carriage." 

" Carriage I indeed, not I ; you can go in 
the carriage." 

" Absurd to talk of your riding the black 
mare, she'll pitch you into Hades, as sure as 
your name is Thorpe. You know, Arthur, 
you can't ride a bit." 

Just then the rustle of a silk dress was 
audible, and Mrs. Thorpe came out of her 
room, which was near Arthur's. 

"Ella," she said, "Arthur has been pro- 
mised his ride, and he shall go. He has only 
just returned from school, whereas you have 
done nothing — ^and never do anything — but 
amuse yourself. Arthur, you shall go on the 
black mare." 

" She'll throw him ! — she'll throw him to a 
dead certainty 1" shrieked Ella, jumping up 
and down. " You see, mamma, if your son 
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isn't brought home to you a Kvid corpse 1 In 
such a moment I but ask that you'll remem- 
ber me ;" she sprang down stairs singing thus 
merrily, but she did not contradict her mother. 
Nobody ever did disobey Mrs. Thorpe, she 
reigned at Alton Hall supreme. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



ARTHUR AND THE BLACK MARE. 

The black mare was brought round to the 
front entrance, and Arthur Thorpe climbed 
negligently into the saddle ; when once he was 
there he drew up his reins, and sat like a 
person who knew ,quite well what he was, 
about. The mare seemed likely to give him 
some trouble. She was a fine creature, bred 
out of a celebrated race-horse; she stood 
seventeen hands high, but was so beautifully 
formed, that she appeared much smaller ; her 
head was exquisitely set on her arching neck, 
her slender forelegs were in impatient move- 
ment. 

E 2 
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When Ella came flushing out on the door- 
step, she said, ** When you are thrown, Arthur, 
you will remember my words. Just look at 
her head as she starts, and bucks, and shies, 
and does everything vicious besides that a 
horse can do. Don't say T didn't warn you." 

"Pooh, pooh!" said Arthur, carelessly, 
" it's all action. I am not going to be bullied 
out of my ride." 

** You'll come to grief, Arthur." 

" Humbug I" and Arthur started off at a 
mad gallop across the Park, and out of Ella's 
sight. 

We will follow him. The black mare was 
a vicious creature, but she did not either 
attempt to throw Arthur or to run away ; he 
was a light weight, and though he was not 
an experienced horseman, he yet was sensible 
enough to abstain from any annoying practices 
towards Fan, and so she flew swiftly out of 
the grounds, and along the smoother turnpike 
road, without entailing any misfortune on her 
rider. 
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The green meadows, the flowered hedges, 
the waving summer branches fl^w past him, 
and Arthm- poised on Fan, dressed in fashion- 
able riding gear, looked a gallant little horse- 
man. On, on, through the pretty village, 
where the children stopped in their play, and 
the women came out to their doors to see the 
black horse and its rider. 

It was not the village of Alton ; that had 
been left four miles behind ; this was Fordley, 
nearly half way to St. Jude's, and now on 
again. The prospect in front shows Arthur 
blue hills, rising behind a small quaint town, 
and standing out clearly defined against the 
sky, are the broad towers of the cathedral, 
within whose walls repose the dust of many 
a gallant crusader, and many a fair dame of 
the days of old. On, faster, faster, still Black 
Fan bears her rider ; now her hoofs are clat- 
tering merrily over the stones of St. Jude's, 
and she comes to a stop at the chief hotel in 
Well Gate Street, a large, comfortable house 
of brick, with green verandahs across the front 
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of every story, loaded with flowers, whicli 
send forth a sweet perfiime, and make the dull 
street look gay. For like all cathedral townsi 
St. Jude's had that air of sleepy respectability 
which is so detested by those accustomed to 
the life, the energy, the independence of a 
great capital. It had shops, whose lower 
windows, all plate glass, and bright silks, 
formed a strong contrast to their upper stories, 
with lattice-paned windows and gable ends. 
It was a queer, quiet, clean, picturesque old 
town, was St. Jude's — rich in historical re- 
collections, rich in the possession of a beauti- 
ful cathedral, and still more rich in lovely 
scenery which surrounded it. ' 

When the black mare stopped at the Flag 
Hotel, Arthur dismounted, and gave her into 
the care of a groom, and then he found by 
his watch that it would be full an hour 
before he could expect to meet his fether at 
the station, and so he went to see the cathe- 
dral. Almost everybody knows the kind of 
awe which thrills through the frame on 
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entering one of these spacious relics of the 
past ; the foot falls more gently on the pave- 
ment, the eye looks half cautiously round the 
expanse of white stones, and the vast roof, and 
dim vistas of pillars and cloisters, impress 
those who have anything dreamy in their 
natures, deeply. 

Arthur Thorpe was a dreamy boy, with the 
elements of a poet in him ; he worshipped 
Shakespeare, and had a lively affection for Sir 
Walter Scott, and he had lately been musing 
through some of his chivalrous stories, and so 
Arthur came to a stand before a tomb, on 
which were the stone effigies of a gallant 
crusader knight, and a f^ir dame, or one who 
doubtless had been fair in the days of the 
fleshy but that which had been beauty 
had crumbled into chamel dust centuries 
agone, and all of valour and loveliness was 
left to the passer-by to imagine, for the lady 
and the knight were cold, stiff figures, with 
cold, stony faces, albeit their hands were 
crossed on their breasts, and old English let- 
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ters on their tombs told how that below re- 
posed the bones of Sir Edwin Vere, who had 
fought in the Holy Land, and also of his 
wyfe Margaret an Earl's daughter. 

Arthur stood gravely planning out a ro- 
mance for the dead and gone — Sir Edwin 
Vere and the Lady Margaret. Whatever 
fancies may have come into his young brain, 
we will not attempt to describe, but will satisfy 
ourselves with endeavouring to portray 
Arthur himself as he stood by the tomb ; he 
was about thirteen, and one of the most aris- 
tocratic looking youths it is possible to 
imagine. 

Eeport said, Mr. Thorpe had made his for- 
tune as a merchant, but if so, he must still 
have had some mingling of what is conven- 
tionally called "good blood" in his veins, or 
he could not have been the father of a boy 
like Arthur. Brown hair, clustered over a 
brow originally fair, but tanned to a clear 
olive, the eyes were grey and melancholy, yet 
filled with an earnest bright intelligence ; the 
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nose and mouth were fine and thin, the nos- 
trils red in the light as though a painter had 
touched them, the rounding of the chin was 
delicate and somewhat pointed. Altogether 
it would have been difficult to find a face 
more free from any trace of the animal, and 
more expFcssive of sense and sentiment ; he 
was only a boy, not more than thirteen, but 
looking younger from the freshness of his 
colouring and the slightness of his form. The 
reader must understand that Arthur, with all 
these physical and mental advantages, was 
likewise his father's sole heir, and Mr. 
Thorpe was one of the richest men in the 
country. A slight cough roused him from 
his reverie, he looked up, and saw a stout, 
fashionable gentleman, upon whose arm 
leaned the fairest young lady in the world ; 
her hat had fallen off, and her blond tresses 
flowed in masses on her shoulders, her pink 
cheeks and blue eyes were really beautiful, 
and so was her figure, and her smile. The 
gentleman actually smiled at Arthur, and dis- 
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closed a row of glittering white teeth, but 
Arthur was reserve itself, so instead of re- 
turning the smile, he moved slowly on. The 
gentleman came after him. 

" Can you tell me the way to the tomb of 
King John ?" said the gentleman. 

" Turn to the right, and then you will find 
yourself in the chapel, and it's at the end." 

"Will you show us the way?'* said the 
gentleman. 

So Arthur led the way through the chapel 
in silence, looking proudly distant, and when 
they stood before the tomb of King John, he 
would have left the gentleman and lady, but 
that the latter stopped him. 

" Can you tell us nothing about the tomb ?*' 
said Pauline Leslie, smiling. 

Arthur Thorpe accordingly told her what 
he knew about King John's burial, and how 
that sixty years before, in opening a closed 
well, the workmen had come upon the stone 
coffin which held the dust of the coward king. 
He told Pauline that curiosity had prompted 
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the bystanders to remove the coffin lid, and 
that within lay the corpse in apparent perfect 
preservation, with the sandals, and all the 
gear of that time still retaining their bright 
colours, and he went on to say that when the 
coffin was brought into the air, the whole 
of its contents had, in ten minutes, crumbled 
into dust. 

" How very interesting," said Pauline. 

Arthur gave a slight nod, and passed shyly 
on. He was not yet man or gentleman 
enough to raise his hat. The Leslies waited 
until he was out of sight, and then Pauline 
said, " Quite a cub ;" and Mr. Leslie, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, and a show of his white 
teeth, answered — 

'' Insufferable." 

Meanwhile Arthur regained the nave, and 
soon after the streets of St. Jude, and by the 
time he reached the Flag, the Alton Hall 
carriage had arrived. The horses had a feed 
of com, and then Arthur jumped into the box 
seat, and told the servant to drive to the 
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station ; there he met his father, for the train 
was just in. There was a marked resemblance 
between father and son, seen together, as they 
took their places in the carriage ; there was 
the same delicacy of outline, the same thin- 
ness of lip, the same haughty expression. 
They drove to the Flag, and now Arthur 
vaulted upon Black Fan, and flew along the 
road far in advance of his father and the car • 
riage. 



"Hot lunch at two," said Ella Thorpe, 
sauntering into the dining-room ; " it now 
only wants a quarter to that hour. I feel ex- 
cessively peckish, mamma." 

Mrs. Thorpe was knitting in an armchair, 
placed close to the window. Her dark eyes 
were raised from her work as Ella spoke. 

" You still prefer your vocabulary of 



" Decidedly, mamma ; it is the only fit 
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medium by which I can communicate my 
thoughts/' 

"You compliment yourself/' said the 
mother, with a short laugh. 

" Don't I ?" retorted Ella. " Slang is, in my 
opinion, the only language worth learning ; 
talk of expression, where can you find it so 
powerful, so telling, so real, as in my favourite 
slang? What sarcasm is in reality more 
withering than that which is wielded by the 
street boy — ^the real master of the weapon? 
Your great politician, your wigged lawyer, is 
no match for the urchin, who hurls his bullets 
at him as he passes, in some such phrases as, 

* Not so fast, Deerfoot,' if the old gentleman 
happens to be corpulent and gouty; or, 
*What did them whiskers cost yer?' if the 
man be young, and have cultivated a good 
crop of these adornments. Whatever the in- 
sulted gentleman might answer, the street boy 
would have the best of it, and be sure of the 
sympathies of the crowd if he only shouted 

* Walker,' or ' All serene 1' Talk of nothing 
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like leather, believe me, there is nothing like 
slang." 

" You appear to have studied it at any rate/' 

" I ? I believe you, my boy — I mean, m.y 
lady. What do you think of the schoolmaster, 
mamma ?" 

Mrs. Thorpe looked for a moment into 
Ella's face. 

" Think, I never think at all of people of 
that sort." 

" Do ypu think he isn't as good as you are^ 
mamma ?" 

" Ella, he may be very good. John, the 
coachman, is very good, I believe ; he never 
enters my head except in connection with the 
horses. You know I have many things to 
occupy my thoughts, much business, many 
cares." 

" Oh, dear 1" sighed Ella, " my poor head 
aches, at the bare thought of business, I had 
much rather think of the schoolmaster." 

Again Mrs. Thorpe looked up into Ella's 
face. 
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" Ella, I wish you were married." 

"Do your 

" I do, because your spirits carry you away, 
and make you do and say such rude, foolish 
things, that you will bring yourself into trouble 
—you will be talked about, you are the sort of 
girl that ought to marry; I mean you to 
marry, Ella 1" 

Whenever Mrs. Thorpe said she meant a 
thing to be done, it inevitably took place, so 
said the past experience of Ella, at least ; un- 
like her street-boy hero, for a moment her 
slang failed her. 

" Mamma, there are not two people in the 
world I could love." 

*' You do not require two, Ella, one is suffi- 
cient." 

" But where shall I find him ?" 

*' I have found him." 

" Preposterous, Mamma. You set your 
face against my Captain in the Guards, whom 
I believe I could have got along with, and it 
never came to an oflfer with any body else." 
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At this moment, Black Fan, riderless, and 
frothing at the mouth, dashed furiously past 
the window. 

Mrs. Thorpe grew a shade paler^ and rosa 
from her seat ; she put her work on the side 
table and walked to the front door. Ella 
rushed down the drive, and across the park^ 
shouting "Arthur, Arthur," at the highest pitch 
of her voice ; at last she found him senseless 
and white, at the foot of a silver birch ; Black 
Fan had shied at this tree, and then thrown 
Arthur against it ; he breathed still, that Ella 
soon discovered, then she began to rub his 
hands in hers, and she spoke to him in a tone 
with a tenderness in its vibrations, which 
would have astonished most of her friends, 
and which did astonish Arthur when he 
opened his eyes, and found her near him. 

" Arthur, dear boy, are you much hurt?" 

" Only my arm," said Arthur, with a shud- 
der ; that member hung down lifeless, it was 
broken. Tears, forced into his eyes by the 
pain, fell on the hands of Ella. 
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"Cheer up, my lad/' said she, jocosely, 
" you'll be all right in the twinkling of a bed 
post. I told you Black Fan would pitch you 
into the middle of next week, didn't I ?" 

" If this is the middle of next week/' said 
Arthur, " it is a precious uncomfortable week. 
Ugh my arm 1 Don't touch me. Ella, let 
me lean on you ; now get towards the house, 
will you?" 

" By jove,!' said Ella, " you are groggy on 
your pins ; is your head hurt ?" 

" No, but I feel sick and giddy. Oh ! dear 
me, I'm dying, I believe. Let me sit down," 
he tottered to the ground and fainted imme- 
diately. 

Again Ella chafed his hands, and called in 
his ear, but with no response ; at last she ran 
towards the house, pressed two men servants 
into her services, and finally Arthur was 
carried home, put to bed, and a surgeon was 
sent for. 

When he arrived, he pronounced Arthur's 
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case to be a compound fracture of the bones 
of the arm ; he prescribed quiet and care^ 
and said that he entertained no doubts of the 
patient's progressing favourably. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



LEARNING LATIN. 

Nobody thought of sending word to the 
schoolmaster that his services would not be 
required, and consequently the next morning 
Martin Cruize presented himself at Alton 
Hall, and was shown into the breakfast par- 
lour, and when Mrs. Thorpe, who was a busy 
and careful manager, and who was engaged 
in consulting with her housekeeper about 
preserves, was told that the schoolmaster was 
come, she started, and looked annoyed. 
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" How tiresome/' said Mrs. Thorpe, " can't 
you go ?" 

Just then Ella bounded into the house- 
keeper's closet : 

" Mamma, the young man's come. We 
never sent to tell him to keep away, and so 
he's here." 

" Well, Ella, go and tell him of your bro- 
ther's accident, will you ? and spare me the 
trouble." 

" Mamma, I have a thing to say ; I will 
not let it go. I have nothing to do with my 
time. I find everything so precious slow 
after my one season in London ; I am tired of 
riding, tired of archery meetings, tired of 
flowers, views, and farming and dairy work, 
and novel reading and boating, and sick unto 
death of our wretched, country picnics. Do 
let me take Arthur's place with this Hercu- 
lean Dominie, and study Latin two hours a 
day for a month ; it will be such a lark, and 
keep me out of mischief besides." 

" Will it?" said Mrs. Thorpe, dryly, " then 
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it would be an excellent proceeding ; but it 
would entail my sitting in the room during 
the lesson, and I cannot spare the time." 

'' Oh, hang it !" cried Ella, "Fll improvise a 
chaperone, Catharine Hall — that lackadaisi- 
cal young person in reduced circumstances 
who is governess at Farmer Higly's, and 
whose acquaintance I improved the other day, 
when Black Fan lost a shoe, and I stopped 
at the Oak Farm for an hour — that senti- 
mental, proper young person, will walk up 
here for an hour every day. Fm certain she 
wants to learn Latin dreadfully, she told me, 
and she might sit by and act the chaperone 
for one month at least ; and in another, the 
house will be full of visitors, and I can al- 
ways get hold of one of them." 

" Miss Hall is governess at Higly's," said 
Mrs. Thorpe, " and she is to come to Alton 
Hall to chaperone you. Ella, where is your 
head?" 

" On my shoulders, tight and firm," said 
Ella, shaking it saucily, " but my plan isn't 
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half as absurd as jou fancy. Miss Hall is in 
the back parlour now, she has left the Higljs 
for good, had a row with the missus, and waa 
turned off at a minute's warning ; and the poor 
wretch is come crjdng to me, forsooth^ be^ 
cause I spoke so kindly to her the other day. 
Gad 1 I don't remember it, but she wants me 
to interest myself to get her another placci 
and she has taken lodgings for a week down 
with our lodge keeper, who has a nice little 
parlour to let, you know, and so she'll be 
handy to sit and do the proper while I study 
with the Dominie, won't she ? and now say 
it's all settled, and I may run and send the 
poor thing into the breakfast room, may I ?" 

" By no means ; we know nothing of this 
person, suddenly dismissed from her place; 
she may not be a proper person," 

" Proper 1 good Lord deliver us 1 I mean 
what a joke ; why she is the most proper^ 
straightlaced, religious, long-faced thing, I 
ever met with. She left the Higlys because 
jshe found them so blasphemous and drunken, 
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all the men part of them, and they used such 
language she could not sit in their presence, 
and yesterday she told Mrs. Higly so, and 
they had a blow up, and she left them. Pro- 
per I she's that proper she pinches one to 
think of her, I mean she makes one's shoes 
feel quite tight, and one's corset unbearable, 
to think of the extent to which she is 
straight-laced* There, mamma, will that do ? 
Now shall I go and send her in, and may 
I take my Latin lesson?" and Ella car- 
ried her point, because wild as she was she 
always told the truth, and so her mother quite 
believed in the propriety of Miss Hall. 

But first of all she sent for her, and Ella 
ran into the small back parlour, where Miss 
Hall was sitting looking into the shrubbery, 
and partly dragged her through the passages 
to the housekeeper's roo\n, where the self- 
possessed lady of the house received her. 

" Miss Hall, I beUeve." 

Miss Hall coloured, and bowed rather 
stiffly, she looked sadly nervous and out of 
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place. She was a tall young person, of about 
twenty-four, with a very pale delicate com- 
plexion, large grey eyes, rather small features ; 
a young person, who, had she been in Ella's 
rank, and very fashionably dressed, would 
have been pronounced decidedly pretty, but 
the setting of the gem forms more than half 
of its attractiveness. 

Catherine Hall in a lilac print dress, out of 
which the starch had worn, a scanty brown 
shawl, which economical principles induced 
her to wear in the country, and especially in 
the morning, with a large unbecoming black 
hat on her head, and shabby cotton gloves on 
her hands — Catherine Hall, who somehow 
seemed to lack the charm of neatness, even in 
the arraying of her homely garments, and who 
looked worn, and anxious, and unhappy, was 
set down by Mrs. Thorpe as a plain person, 
and at that moment she almost looked so to 
any superficial observer. 

"Miss Hall, I hear you have left Mrs. 
Higly's.'' 
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"Yes/' said Miss Hall, in a low, soft, 
humble voice. 

" My daughter wishes to take lessons from 
the Alton schoolmaster in Latin, and as I heai* 
you are staying at our lodge, it would not be 
far for you to walk up to the house, and just 
sit in the room with her while the lesson goes 
on. I cannot spare the time myself, and I 
have nobody but servants in the house until 
next month. Would it be too great a trespass 
on your time for a few days ?" 

" Oh, no, Mrs. Thorpe, I shall only be too 
delighted. I have been asking Miss Thorpe 
if she knew of any situation that would suit 
me," faltered poor Catherine Hall. 

" Do you understand French ?" asked Mrs. 
Thorpe, putting on her gardening gloves pre- 
paratory to quitting the room. 

*' Yes, grammatically." 

"Or music r 

"The rudiments." 

" Hum, then I suppose you are a thoroughly 
good English scholar ?" 

VOL. I. p 
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Miss Hall looked terribly distressed. 

"I — ^yes — that is, I have lived in two 
situations," said she, mustering courage, 
" and they have — my employers, I mean — 
have never complained of my mode of instruc- 
tion. I left the first because the lady died, 
and the Higly's, their oaths were enough to 
freeze one's blood," said Miss Hall, with a 
shudder. 

Mrs. Thorpe said " ah I" in a sharp tone, 
meant to be sympathetic ; then she nodded to 
poor Miss Hall, saying as she left the room : 

" I will bear you in mind. Miss Hall ;" and 
when she was gone Ella, who had all this 
time been twirling her hat round by the string, 
gave Miss Hall a pull, and said : 

"Come, let's go in for Latin and the 
Dominie," and pale Miss Hall followed bril- 
liant gay Ella into the breakfast room ; she 
crossed the hall, handsome with white flags 
and stone pillars, showing glimpses of a con- 
servatory where flowers of undreamt-of beauty 
mingled their dyes and their perfumes. 
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Catherine Hall had never before been into 
a handsome house, she had never been to 
London. She knew nothing of the world, 
and the love of beauty was a very strong fea- 
ture in her character ; it influenced much of 
her thought, it formed the colouring of her 
tone of character. The beauty of Ella had 
induced her to seek her as a friend, the beauty 
of Ella's house held her motionless in the 
passage; the wide gilded staircase, the paint- 
ings on the walls, the breath of the flowers 
from the conservatory, formed a fairy land 
which appealed to her senses. 

"What are you looking at?" demanded 
Ella impatiently. 

"Those flowers." 

" Bother, come along. Won't you go in 
first? Follow me then. Here we are, as the 
clown says." 

Mjartin bowed profoundly to Ella. Then 
he looked inquiringly at Miss Hall's long 
lank figure. Ella forced her into a chair, then 

p 2 
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turning to the schoolmaster, " you came here 
expecting to meet my brother I suppose." 

" Yes," said Martin in a gentle inquiring 
tone. 

**Fact/' said Ella, nodding her head, "I 
will bet you twenty-five half-crowns to one, 
that you don't see him to-day. Will you bet 
one to twenty-five ?" 

Miss Hall stared in the blankest amaze ; she 
was naturally reserved, and besides she had 
been brought up in the strictest principles of 
propriety. She had heard during her short 
residenjce at Higly's that Miss Thorpe was fast, 
and talked slang; but Catherine Hall's 
imagination had limited Ella's peculiarities to 
fast riding, to fast talking, (that is, rapid enun- 
ciation) simply, and a little incomprehensible 
slang ; but she had never dreamed that this 
beautiful young lady would descend to laying 
bets with a man, and that man a village 
school-master, whom, even the Higlys' con- 
sidered beneath them. Something of her as- 
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tonishment expressed itself in the mild grey- 
eyes which she raised towards the coun- 
tenance of Martin Cruize, and, having once 
looked at him, Catherine did not soon lower 
her eyes again ; they rested on the peculiar 
face, young, pale, like her own, but gaining 
in strength of expression when compared with 
hers, though failing in the delicacy of outline 
that characterized her features. Both had pale 
young faces, and there was that written on 
each countenance, which spoke of a contest, 
one of the saddest that is witnessed in this 
world. The struggle for life. The patient 
earnest striving for bread. The daily tasking 
of all youths' energies in the pursuit of need- 
fiil respectable common-place existence. On 
each face there was the impress of toilsome 
thought, restlessness of spirit, weariness of 
life already, in life's morning. A youth like 
Ella's, all joyous, weary only in the pursuit 
of pleasure, with friends and flatterers around, 
a youth like Ella's is youth indeed. How 
many are cheated out of the sweetness of their 
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spring time ? How many have to take care- 
ful thought for the morrow, while yet the hair 
is bright, and the brow unfurrowed, and how 
soon care ploughs lines on those smooth fore- 
heads, and how eariy comes the sprinkling of 
silver among the threads of gold I 

But is there, or is there not, a mingling a 
drop of sweet in this large cup of bitterness ? 

Yes. 

Because bitterness has, after all, strength in 
its dregs ; he, or she, who has learned to suflFer, 
and be silent to strive, and to be patient to 
hope, when hope seems a mockery ; he, or she, 
who has learned even this much, feels a 
certain power, he has raised himself after all 
above the mere butterfly pleasure-seeker, and 
then has he not a keener longing for the un- 
seen ? A beautiful trust in things hoped for ? 
A love for the Creator, a charity for the 
creature — the fellow-creature ? But this is an 
hypothesis, it was not Martin Cruize who had 
this hope in Heaven, his trust in God. 
Patient he was and honest, but if he had any 
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hope, it was of earthly good, at some time, if 
far distant. 

But Catherine Hall, whose large grey eyes 
have just scanned the face of the school- 
master, has a hope which she seldom breathes 
to mortal — a trust in a future more beautiful 
than earth can ever aflford — a solemn faith 
that to her shall one day be opened the golden 
gates, within whose portals sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall never enter, and it is this faith, this 
looking beyond, which . gives such a strange 
calm holy look at times to her young coun- 
tenance. 

But Martin did not look more than once at 
the pale grave face ; his eyes rested on the 
radiant countenance of Ella. She sat on a low 
seat near the window, which opened on the 
flower garden; roses of all hues, from the 
richest deepest crimson to the purest white, 
were blooming on the lawn. A spreading elm 
threw out its branches over the grass a long 
way, so as to form a sort of bower, under 
which the grass looked more green, and less 
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golden than the rest of the ground on which 
the hot June sun was shining, but the rays 
came down between the • boughs, notwith- 
standing, and danced in bars of yellow light 
upon the deep cool greenness of the lawn ; the 
rays came timidly into the breakfast parlour 
itself, and rolled like fairy waters over the 
snowy cover of the gorgeous carpet, and one 
lighted upon the head of lovely Ella Thorpe, 
and rippled gently over the braids of her coal 
black hair, and then it stole in a tiny rivulet 
of light across her clear cheek, and adown her 
dark slender throat, to where the pure white 
collar was fastened with a button of gold, and 
there the elf-like glimmerer paused and lost 
himself, 

Martin Cruize saw all this ; he saw glossy 
plaits and coils of hair, and clear, bright 
cheek and slender throat, and he thought 
Ella a very beautiful picture, well framed, 
too, in that sunny window seat, and with 
those glorious roses for a back-ground. 

" I want you to give me Latin lessons for 
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a month, Mr. Cruize ; my poor little brother 
was yesterday pitched from our vicious mare, 
Black Fan, and he is so much hurt that he 
won't be able to take lessons for along time." 
She paused — " Why don't you say you are 
sorry ?" 

Now had Martin only been a gentleman, 
how nicely he might have found room here 
for a compliment; how eagerly he might 
have hastened to assure the lovely lady that 
he could not be sorry at any chance which 
would bring him into contact with her bright 
eyes and sweet voice I but Martin was only 
the Alton schoolmaster, and fresh as he was 
from teaching rough, dirty lads, in corduroy 
breeches and smock frocks — boys, too, who 
would have been pleasanter to handle and sit 
by, had they been less sparing of soap and 
water— Martin yet dared not express the 
pleasure which it would give him to instruct 
this bright, fair girl, in this perfumed, sroiling, 
brilliant room, where all was soft, and fresh, 
and soothing ; he only said gravely : — 

F 5 
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" I hope your brother's accident will not 
be of any serious consequence, Miss Thorpe." 

" Do you ? Well, I think your anxious so- 
licitude will have no cause ; Arthur will be as 
right as ninepence in two days. But now, let*a 
to business, and first of all allow me to inform 
you that the lady sitting there is to chaperone 
me — W5, do you understand, while the lessoa 
goes on. If you havn't lived much in the 
world, perhaps you don't know what a cha^ 
perone is. I'll tell you in a few words ; it 
means.a sort of watcher, to see that we don't 
do wrong. You see a chaperone implies a 
sort of distrust in general of the conduct of 
the world at large ; it's really quite humilia- 
ting to think of it, but it would never do for 
you and me to pursue our studies without 
some prudent third person as a watch dog ; 
the inference is, comprenez vous ? — ^but I sup- 
pose French is not in your line — the inference 
is, that you and I, if not well guarded, would 
fall to making love, instead of reading Latin ; 
and Miss Hall is here to see that Latin, not 
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love is the order of the day, do you compre- 
hend ?' 

"Perfectly, Madam/' said Martin, coldly. 

Miss Hall was standing up with flushed 
cheeks and dilated eyes ; she almost questioned 
Ella's sanity^ 

Martin thought within himself — "This 
youtig lady really goes too far. She is posi- 
tively too outrageous a joker for a young and 
single woman." 

" Y6u both look shocked," said Ella; "nay, 
you both look horrified. The profundity of 
taiy regret at having caused yoiu* nerves such 
a jar, cannot be expressed in words I And 
now, come on, revered instructor, here's the 
Eton grammar— go a-head." 

And she tossed it into Martin's lap ; he 
quietly took it up, and opened it at the first 
page, 

" The Latin consonants are divided into 
mutes, liquids, and double letters." 

" Hurrah! what a good divisioii I It would 
do for human creatures, better even than for 
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consonants. Mutes, look at Miss Hall ; liquids, 
/, my own charming self, whose tongue is ever 
flowing, flowing, in a perpetual stream of folly, 
I am more like a liquid ; double letters, those, 
of course, are married people, about which, 
perhaps we shall know more one of these 
days. Allons^ I mean go on." 

" The liquids are e, m, n, v, the double 
letters are j, x, z, the remaining letters are 
mutes." 

" Yes, the mutes form by far the largest 
portion of the human species ; for one girl 
who rattles like me, there are two thousand 
who sit like soft cushions, and walk like 
walking sticks, without emitting a sound to 
show that they are possessed of a human 
voice. Yes, quite true, the rest of the folks 
are mostly mutes, go on, Mr. Cruize, the 
veracity of that grammar is unimpeachable.*' 

**But this is not learning Latin, Miss 
Thorpe,'* said Martin, with an amused smile. 

" Isn't it," said Ella, wickedly, " why don't 
you teach me properly then ?" 
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But the end of it was, that after a great 
deal of chaflfing, and teasing, Ella did really- 
set herself to her task, and went on swim- 
mingly with her hie, haec, hoc, anl Martin 
departed from Alton Hall, with a confused 
notion that Ella Thorpe had somehow cheated 
and hoaxed him, though he hardly knew how. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MR, THORPE. 



It was the evening of the day^ on which 
Ella had taken her first Latin lesson. Dinner 
was over, Mrs. Thorpe had gone to her son's 
room, Ella had strolled round to the stables, 
as was her wont, to see after the welfare of 
her favourite Black Fan, and Mx. Thorpe sat 
solitary in the red velvet dining-room ; the 
setting sun sent its rays obliquely through the 
interstices of the green Venetian blinds, and 
the red furniture of the room glowed like a 
living fire ; seated at the table was Mr. Francis 
Thorpe ; he was holding up a glass of ruby 
coloured port, between his eyes and the light ; 
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the wine was literally at that crisis where 
" he giveth his colour in the cup," but Mr. 
Thorpe's action seemed purely mechanical, 
his thoughts were far away from the red 
diniiig-room^ and the ruby port, seyenty years 
old, though it was. 

As yet we have said very little about this 
silent Mr. Thorpe, the master of Alton Hall ; 
looking at him with impartial eyes now from 
the point of view' where we present him to the 
reader, we must premise that Mr. Thorpe 
has not a pleasant countenance; its expression 
is hard, sinister, at this moment, troubled and 
anxious ; the thin lips are tightly compressed,, 
the light-coloured eyes abstractedly fixed on 
vacancy, have a starting intensity of gaze, 
that is fiill of meaning ; the fine nostril dilates 
nervouftly, the flush upon the thin cheek is 
deeper ihan the delicate pink colour, which 
Mr. Thorpe still retains, and which caused 
him' to be called in his boyhood Fanny Thorpe 
by his comrades. At last he drinks off the 
wine at a draught,, and then he rises from his 
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seat, and paces to and fro the length of the 
long dining-room, and he continues to pace 
for a long long time, until the sun has sunk 
out of sight and the grey twilight has crept 
over the country side, and the dining-room is 
wrapt in shadow, and a tap sounds on the 
door, and the voice of a footman says, * coffee 
is ready. Sir.' 

" Very well,*' returns the master of Alton 
Hall, shortly, and then out into the dimned 
passages and up the wide staircase and into 
the bright drawing-room, where the blazing 
lights cause Mr. Thorpe to close his eyes ; 
but in a few moments he gets accustomed to 
the brightness, and he sinks upon a soft couch, 
and Ella dances joyously up to him with a 
cup of coffee, such a gem of a cup, with paint- 
ings on its four sides, worth twenty guineas 
a piece ; Mrs. Thorpe was recherch^e in her 
china. 

What a fairy Ella looked in her white 
evening dress, with a broad pink ribbon 
round her tiny waist, and roses amid her coils 
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of raven hair, with a glow upon her cheek, 
and her large lustrous eyes, gleaming softly. 
What a fairy Ella looked ! " Here is your 
coflFee, Pater.'* 

He looked at her for an instant, then took 
the cup, and said dryly, " Thank you." 

Ella sprang back to her seat. Mrs. Thorpe, 
dignified and calm, in grey silk evening dress, 
sat presiding over the silver and sevres service. 
Ella chatted with her about Arthur, about 
the horses, about the new gate into the shrub- 
bery, about the visitors who were coming 
next month. 

Mr. Thorpe sat perfectly quiet, silently 
sipping his coflFee ; at last he finished it at a 
draught, as he had done the wine downstairs, 
and then he put down his cup, and paced up 
and down, once or twice hurriedly, from his 
sofa to the window and back again. 

^^ Maria r 

"Well!" Mrs. Thorpe turned round to- 
wards him. 

" Macnellan was right /" 
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Mrs. Thorpe's dark face grew white, but 
she did not speak. 

Ella was out on the balcony singing merrily. 
She dashed into the room at this moment, but 
she had heard nothing ; her father was still 
pacing the room, her mother still presided at 
the tea table. 

" Ella, do you know it is ten o'clock ?" 

"Well.'^ 

"And you were up late last night with 
Arthur. I wish you would go to bed." 

Ella gave one shrewd look at her step- 
father, and divined that he and her mother 
wanted to talk " on business." What that 
vague word conveyed she did not trouble her 
pretty head about, but dancing up to her 
mother she kissed her cheek, performed the 
same ceremony on the white forehead of Mr. 
Thorpe, and she quitted the room. 

" What do you mean to do T asked Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

" God knows !" he spoke bitterly and reck- 
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If there had been dark spots in that man's 
past, it seemed by his tone that there loomed 
yet darker in his future ; there was almost 
despair in his face when he came and looked 
into his wife's eyes and spoke again. 

" Macnellan is comiag here next month." 

But Mrs. Thorpe looked up almost gaily. 

"To stay long?" 

" He says a month.'' 

"Cheer up then, Francis. I will bring 
about a state of things that will satisfy every- 
body." 

"You?" 

" Macnellan must marry Ella." 

"Trash! humbug! Woman's folly !" broke 
forth Mr. Thorpe angrily. " Tell a woman of 
a fire, a bankruptcy, a plague, she comes 
down upon you with a bridal wreath as a cure 
for all ills. If your capacious mind, Mrs. 
Thorpe, can suggest nothing better than 
trivial rubbish, I shall go to my room." 

" Macnellan," said Mrs. Thorpe gravely, 
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and as though she had not heard her husband, 
" is desperately in love with Ella." 

" I wish him joy." 

^' Our only difficulty will be to persuade 
Ella into the marriage." 

" I never thought you were a fool before/' 

" Why think so now ?" 

"You talk like one. Macnellan is a wise, 
keen, clever man of the world, a cynic, with 
a bitter tongue and a hard heart." 

" I affirm that he will marry Ella.'' 

" And I affirm that you talk like a fool I 
The man is fifty years old, ugly as sin, cruel 
as jealousy, remorseless as death !" 

" And a libertine : who has been used fi:om 
his boyhood up, to the gratification of each 
wild whim, each outrageous passion, each 
licentious appetite," said Mrs. Thorpe, in a 
steady cold tone. 

Her husband stood up, and then leaned his 
elbow on the mantel-shelf and covered his face 
with his hands. 
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She waited for him to speak, and finding 
him silent, continued : 

" A man who is reckless in the pursuit of 
any object on which he has once set his de- 
sire, and who would literally stop at nothing 
in the gratification of his wishes. And I 
affirm that this man passionately craves to 
possess Ella for his wife/' 

Mr. Thorpe raised his head, and said sneer- 
ingly: 

" Pray upon what grounds do you form that 
hypothesis ?" 

"Upon the grounds, first of my own con- 
viction, and secondly of the confession which 
Macnellan himself made to me." 

"To your 

" To me." 

Mr. Thorpe sat down still with an unbe- 
lieving face. 

" Will you kindly tell me what the man 
saidr 

" It was at a ball last year at Lady Kil- 
more's. Ella was flirting outrageously with 
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that absurd Captain Osmond. She looked 
well, and talked fannily, and laughed merrily^ 
and danced gracefully, and Macnellan fol- 
lowed her with his eyes the whole evening ; 
and when he could get an opportunity he 
asked her to dance, and she stood up with 
him in a quadrille, and she chatted volubly 
to him. He was enchanted with her 
piquant manner, her dark beauty, her pretty 
insolence, her coquettish coyness. Afterwarcb 
he came to me, when I sat in the card- room 
trying to talk to old deaf Lady Holdfin, and 
he seated himself by me, and entered at first 
into light desultory discourse, but he soon 
brought the subject round to my daughteir. 

' Your daughter is a houri,' he said, * vo- 
luptious as Eve, beautiful as Circe, cold as 
Diana, cruel as Medusa.'" 

"What a mythological scholar,'' sneered 
Thorpe, " and how extremely ungentlemanly 
to speak thus of a young English lady in- a 
conventional ball room." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Thorpe, ** but then you 
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know well that Macnellan is not a gentleman, 
but a course-minded debauchee ; lie said more, 
which I will not repeat, but he wound up by 
asking me point blank if I would give my 
daughter to him to wife, that was how he ex- 
pressed it. ' I know,' he said, in his bitter way, 
* that she thinks me an ugly brute, that now she 
mocks at me, and that if she thought the 
hideous old satyr wanted to marry her, she 
would loathe me ; she is even capable of 
trying to poison me, if she were married to me 
against her will ; how I would watch her, and 
lock up everything from her, by Jove !' and 
he chuckled, and then he went on, ' but I 
don't want tJiat^ I would tempt her with 
wealth and diamonds, and settlements ; and I 
would point out to her that when I was dead, 
she might marry a gay, young, handsome 
husband, and dance a Tarantella over my 
grave."' 

" By George 1" said Mr. Thorpe, smiling, 
and relenting from his cynicism, " did the old 
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boy say all that ? But that was last year ; 
lie has forgotten her now." 
^ " Not at all. He has written to me every 
month since then, still urging the same strange 
suit, in the same strange way, and if he will 
consent to the stipulations I shall make, if he 
will exonerate you from your bond, and make 
you perfectly free, and clear of your debt, 
why, Ella must marry him. Of course she 
must." 

Mr. Thorpe walked towards the window, 
looking much relieved. 

" And that is why the old beggar has in- 
vited himself here ?" 

" Certainly it is, and now, Francis, am I a 
fool?" 

"No, Maria, you are the wise woman I 
always took you for ; the sooner it is over the 
better, but Ella is exactly the girl to turn 
restive." 

" Just at first, but think of his wealth.'* 

"Fifty thousand a-year," said Thorpe, 
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" and Ella has no fortune whatever ; charming 
as she is, it would be hard work to marry her 
in these times, when marriage is positively- 
unpopular; her foolish captain could not 
really have married her, had she even con- 
sented ; remember how wise she was in that 
aflPair. Ella has not any romance about her, 
I think she will do what we wish." 

" Ella is a very sensible girl, after all," said 
Mrs. Thorpe, " she must consent ; why, your 
liabilities to Macnellan, are worth two-thirds 
of your property ; we should be obliged to sell 
Alton, and live on eight hundred a year, with 
Arthur to educate, and Ella on hand, it is not 
to be dreamt of,'' and the Thorpes talked on 
late into the night, and neither of them 
uttered a word of pity for the young creature 
whose sweet fresh life was to be yielded up 
to the hideous old sinner, Macnellan ; neither 
of them could see a yard beyond his bank 
notes. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MARTIN AND CATHERINE. 

The Latin lessons progressed well; Ella 
began to write little exercises for Martin, and 
to read easy sentences, wliile lie corrected her 
quietly, and reproved her idleness in his 
grave and gentle way. Ella was afraid that 
her little game would never be played out ; 
Martiti did not seem a bit in love with her. 

" What a fool he is," she said to Catherine 
Hall, one day, as they stood watching his re- 
ceding figure across the grass, when the lesson 
was over ; '* don't you think so ?" 

*' I thought he was so clever." 
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" Clever ! yes, lie's very learned for a 
country dominie^ but he is a fool — a muflF, 
you know; don't you understand what I 
mean ?'* 

" No, Miss Ella." 

" I say, how green you are." 

Poor Miss Hall looked down. 

" I should think you had been brought up 
at the Cape Verde Islands !" 

Miss Hall smiled a feeble smile. 

** Do you know, mamma talks of engaging 
you as my companion, to do the right thing 
and say the right thing, whenever I do the 
wrong one, and to explain to people that 
I don't mean any harm. She says I ought to 
have a chaperone in the country, and that you 
are just the person to walk to church with 
me, and all that ; will you come ?" 

Poor Catherine's eyes brightened. In her 
lonely, friendless life, with her dreary fixture, 
with only a prospect of another family, per- 
haps as vulgar, hard, and brutal as the Higlys 
for employers, was it not comparative bliss to 

o 2 
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be asked to take up her abode in this beauti- 
ful house, amid these flowers and books, with 
only this wild, wayward, but not unkind Ella 
for a companion, and nobody to tyrannize, 
no toilsome tasks, much time at her disposal, 
thirty pounds a year? Catherine ought to have 
been happy, Catherine was grateful and con- 
tented. The next day her solitary trunk was 
brought up from the lodge-keeper's cottage, 
a pretty little room was given her to sleep in, 
and Ella went with her into St. Jude's, to 
choose a new dress, " for if you are my com- 
panion, you must not wear that faded cotton 
when visitors come here," she said. 

Catherine did not wear the faded cotton 
dress, but appeared at the breakfast table in 
a neat but sober grey gingham, with a linen 
collar and cuffs, and she wore her brown 
hair in a brown silk net behind, and braided 
smoothly on her white forehead in front ; a 
more steady, quiet,^ unimpassioned person 
than Catherine appeared, it would have been 
diflBcult to meet with. 
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When Arthur began to appear down stairs 
he made his school-boy jokes on tall, lanky, 
quiet Miss Hall ; he asked Ella in private 
what on earth she wanted with that stupid 
giraflFe of a woman ? 

Mr. Thorpe scarcely noticed her ; she did not 
dine with the family, at the late dinner hour, 
but she partook of that meal from the one 
o'clock luncheon table ; and daily the school- 
master came to give Ella lessons, and daily 
there came in Catherine Hall with work of 
Ella's or Mrs. Thorpe's, and quietly she 
would sit down, and soberly she would stitch 
away, while Ella rattled on in her madcap 
style, and tried to baffle, worry, and perplex 
the schoolmaster. 

He, meanwhile, would smile good-tem- 
peredly at her sallies, though it was rarely 
that he laughed, and never that he looked 
vexed, and beneath the impenetrable cloud 
of reserve in which he wrapped himself, it 
was impossible to discover whether or not 
that merry coquette Ella had succeeded in 
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touching liis heart or firing his fancy in the 
least. 

Arthur was recommended not to study 
during his holidays, and thus Ella's lessons 
continued quite undisturbed. 

One day it happened that Catherine Hall 
was bidden to tell Mr. Cruize that Miss 
Thorpe was gone to a picnic, to which she 
and her parents and Arthur had been invited 
late on the previous evening ; there had thus 
been no time to send a message to Martin, 
and so he and Catherine foimd themselves 
closeted, with every advantage for a regular 
t^te-h-tHe^ and had these young people been 
flirting people, now would have been the 
time for Martin to compliment and smile, and 
for Catherine to simper and blush, but they 
were neither of them much accustomed to 
the society of the opposite sex, and, there- 
fore, both felt at first a little awkward and 
shy. Martin was standing up when Cathe- 
rine delivered her message, and she had to 
strengthen herself with the recollection of 
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his long dusty walk under the August sun, 
before she could summon courage to ask him 
to be seated ; he accepted the invitation with- 
out hesitating a moment. 

**This is a beautiful country/' said the 
schoolmaster. 

Catherine said ^' Lovely." 

" It is the kind of sylvan scenery I most 
delight in/' said Martin, '* although I was 
brought up in the canny north myself, and I 
suppose I ought to have a great yearning for 
savage grandeur, black mountains, deep still 
lakes, and pine forests, but I like these woods 
and orchards and parks better." 

" And parks 1" Catherine looked out of 
the window, across the flower garden, to 
where the green park of Alton was sleeping 
in the simshine, and she could have sighed. 
A woman's instinct told her why this sylvan 
richness mighty imknown to himself, have 
more charms for the young schoolmaster than 
his own northern hills and moors, but Miss 
Hall did not sigh ; she said : 
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" I have always lived with a distant rela- 
tion in a quiet part of Manchester, where I 
went to school daily ; when I was eighteen 
I took a situation at Preston, as nursery 
governess to two little children ; the lady died, 
and then I went to the Higly's, so that I have 
never seen much of the country, never 
much of anything, indeed, until I came 
here." 

*' Then your home is in Manchester ?" 

"My home was; my cousin married last 
year and went to America. I have no home 
now." 

She told the outlines of her humble story so 
gently, she did not seem to think that she had 
any claim to pity on account of her isolated 
condition, her desolate life, her unloved, joy- 
less youth ; pale, and with a something stately 
in her simplicity, she stood before the school- 
master ; he likened her in his own mind to 
Proserpine ; he quite appreciated her grave,pure 
style of beauty ; he was, in his way, a connois- 
seur in women, partly, perhaps, because he had 
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seen so little of them: but he did not know what 
to reply to this artless tale of Catherine. He 
could not presume to sympathize, because she 
seemed to stand in no need of sympathy; 
seemedj he knew better — instinct, and a fellow 
feeling told Martin Cruize diflferently, he 
knew that the sterile life could be made to 
bloom and blossom with happiness, if only 
the sun of love might shine upon it ; he knew 
that the moumfdl grey eyes could sparkle 
with excitement, and that the sad mouth 
might be taught to wear a winning, dimpled 
smile. But he had no love to offer to this 
desolate but duty-loving creature, whose 
future was blank and arid as his own ; he 
could admire her and that was all. He could 
not say to the quiet companion, " Come away 
from this false position which you occupy in 
this gi'eat man's house, where your laugh 
could never be heard without causing wonder, 
almost reproof; where your whole business is 
to sit still, while your hands are busy for your 
employers, where your inner self will in time 

a 5 
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tremble at its own existence, so will you cease 
gradually to feel that you have a soul, and 
you will become a machine, Catherine Hall, 
a sewing, walking, sitting, standing, answer- 
ing machine, for you will never speak unless 
spoken to, and yOu will hardly think your 
own thoughts, you will sink into inanity, for 
such is your nature, unless cheered and 
warmed, and exhilarated by love and firiend- 
ship. Come then to me ; I will shield you^ 
work for you, cherish you ; you shall be a 
loving wife, a happy mother, you shall awake 
from your long dream of repression and ser- 
vitude, and you shall Iwe^ for your present 
state is not life^ it is existence/' But Martin 
could not say all this. > 

A French author speaks thus of his heroine 
who has for the first time awakened to life 
and love : — 

"j&Zfe itait completement incontestdbleTnent 
belle pour la premiere fois de sa vie^ pares 
qv!elle existatt en eff^ pour lapremibre fois^ 

Catherine Hall was not alive; the soul, the 
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hope, the spring of life were wanting in the 
crushed dependent ; crushed, not by unkind- 
ness, but by that conventionality, which 
renders it incumbent on the governess or the 
companion to remain always quiet, ladylike, 
proper, if you will — I use these for want of 
more expressive words — and Catherine Hall 
sat very still before Martin, but he could not 
comfort her, he did not love her. 

" I could almost envy you. Miss Hall," he 
said at length ; *' your life here, I mean ; it is 
such a pretty place, such a bright, pleasant 
house. After my close schoolroom and rough 
scholars, the hour I spend here is refresh- 

mg- 

He spoke unconsciously, his eyes wandered 
with a calm pleasure over the room ; if there 
had been bom within him a new feeling which 
made that daily hour as the elixir of life to 
the schoolmaster, he was totally unconscious 
of it. 

'* But this is your holiday time," said Cath- 
erine Hall. 
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" I begin school again to-morrow." 

** You have had plenty of time to yourself 
lately/' said Miss Hall, 

" Oh, yes, plenty of time to fish in the river^ 
to boat up to St. Jude from Hill Cross, to lie 
under the trees and smoke } this is how my 
time has been spent." 

" You have read nothing ?" 

" A few novels from the St. Jude's library.*' 

If there were a tinge of discontent in Mar* 
tin's tone of thought, it did not betray itself 
in his tone of voice, that was cheerful and 
pleasant. 

" You have no companions in Alton then?'* 

" No ; at least nothing to dignify by the 
name of companionship. I have been once 
to supper at the Higly's, I have smoked a 
cigar at Mr. Leslie's, and I've had one or 
two long rambles, and longer arguments, with 
Clyne, the mad curate." 

"Mad!" 

" Perfectly so," said Martin, smiling. " He 
would tell you. Miss Hall, that after you have 
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been paid your quarter's salary, it would be 
your duty to go into all the cottages, find out 
who stood in need of help, and then divide 
your money amongst them. He would tell 
you that if, on your return, you found a thief 
had broken into your room and stolen your 
watch, it would be your duty to seek out the 
thief and give him your chain also/' 

Catherine had neither watch nor chain, she 
smiled and said so. 

" Well, suppose he had taken your dresses, 
Clyne would think it your duty to call after 
him and give him your cloaks also. The New 
Testament doctrines, you see, are what he 
goes upon, he actually follows them out to 
the letter." 

" He must be a rare man.'' 

" A curiosity, a complete subject for the 
Archaeological Society." Martin laughed 
contemptuously. 

" I think he is right/' said Catherine Hall. 
" I think he must be a noble, self-sacrificing. 
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wonderful man. I should like to shake his 
hand, and hear him speak." 

" He would be flattered/' said Martin. 
" But no, he would not ; he is like an apostle 
in his life and thoughts, but not in his preach- 
ing. Old Yardly has never let him preach 
once, but I think he will be going to the sea 
next month, and then. Miss Hall, you may 
hope to hear Mr. Clyne preach." 

"Old Yardly I" thought Catherine Hall; 
" he is disrespectful.'' 

She was right, Martin's organ of vene- 
ration was singularly small. Now, as he 
stood before her, with a merry light in 
his grey eyes, holding out his hand to bid 
her adieu, she thought in her simple* soul 
that he looked noble, and tall, and good. 
He looked honest and intelligent, that she 
was certain of, and she watched him from the 
window across the lawn until she lost him 
among the trees in the park. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



PAUUNE LE8UE. 



The weeks went on, the mists began to rise 
in the grass, and to spread dreamily over the 
distant woods, until the September sun shone 
out into its glory, and having first gilded themi 
into a spiritual beauty dispersed them alto- 
gether. Streaks of gold came upon the ches- 
nut trees, the silver dew lay heavily on the 
grass, the purple plums hung ripening on the 
boughs, great rosy-faced apples with tears on 
their red cheeks, shed there by the dew, lay 
nestling in the orchard grass, every morning 
shaken from their cradles of leaves by the 
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September wind. And St. Jude was full of 
beauty, and rank, and fashion, and the Cathe- 
dral bells rang out joyously ; merry come, 
and merry go, all right, all bright, sang the 
bells. * 

It was the time of the festival, which is 
held triennially in the cathedral of St. Jude, 
when the master pieces of Handel and Haydn 
are sung by the sweetest voices of Italy, and 
when the noble nave resounds to the trumpet 
call. And after a burst of glorious music 
there is a slight hush, and perchance a voice, 
magnificent in depth, and marvellous in sweet- 
ness, gives utterance to the old world words: 
" Unto us a son is bom, unto us a child is 
given I" 

It was the week of the musical festival at 
St. Jude's, and Pauline Leslie wanted to go, 
and Pauline Leslie had not a dress, a bonnet, 
a veil, handsome enough, she thought, and she 
wanted to buy new ones ; the cost of what she 
wanted would be twelve pounds, and just then 
her mother told her there were not twelve 
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sliillings at her command, and how was she 
to go, because Pauline you see was determined 
to go, and determined to go in brocade, and 
lace also, I wish I was a painter to delineate 
with colour and shading, and artistic grace, 
the lovely landscape on which Pauline's blue 
eyes rested this same September afternoon of 
which I write. Those mists which make the 
distance witching, wrapped the far-oflf woods 
in a thin delicious veil, nearer the foliage were 
its autumn dyes, its mingled glossy green, 
and yellow gold and glowing red; and the 
pastures between lay out fair, and verdant 
with the shadows of the waving branches, 
eddying in darkening ripples over their 
greenness. The sky was pale blue, with a 
silver grey tinting. I would I were a painter 
who could render justice to that landscape. 

Pauline sat in the old-fashioned window- 
seat of the farm cottage, with her feet coiled 
up on the cushions of red moreen, and her 
fair hair unloosed from its pins, and plaits 
falling in graceful disorder on her shoulders ; 
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her morning dress was soiled round the 
border as though it had made acquaintance 
with the dewy grass; and, in fact, Pauline 
looked picturesque, but not primly proper in 
her attire, and her light blue eyes were, as I 
before said, fixed on the glorious panorama of 
misty wood and verdant pasture, and autumn 
colouring, but the soul of Pauline looked not 
out upon the wide-spread loveliness before 
her. The soul of Pauline was in the Boutique 
— the magasin of Madame Le Clerc, the 
French milliner of St. Jude's. She cared 
nothing whatever for the September sunlight ; 
i^he was blind to the charms of the autumn 
freshness, and glow and richness. She was 
pondering over the splendour of a certain 
gros de Naples^ the colouring of which cer- 
tainly outvied the pale autumn sky in 
brilliancy, if no^ in beauty, and Pauline's red 
lip was pouting, and her fair brow was fur- 
rowed, and she looked sad, let me even add^ 
out of temper ; working industriously at the 
little round table, sat quiet, unhappy Mrs. 
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Leslie. She wore the same soiled silk she 
had worn in the spring; but the ring of 
diamond, and the chain of gold, were missing. 
She was mending the hopelessly worn socks 
of Harold and Arnold. 

"I can't imagine how you can be so 
hatefally bad tempered/' said Pauline, '' it is 
enough to drive me mad to see you stitching 
away, for ever, and always wearing that 
sour face." 

" It's a pity you don't set me a better ex- 
ample," said Mrs. Leslie, bitterly. 

"I never see you with a pleasant face." 
Pauline gave a slight shriek — " I shall just 
tell papa th^ way you go on, and the life you 
lead me, see if I don't." 

" I don't doubt you," returned the elder 
lady, scornfully, " when did you ever lose an 
opportunity of making mischief?" 

"You grow unbearable," said Pauline, 
'* perfectly unbearable — I wish I could run 
away from this hole." 
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Mrs. Leslie threaded her needle, but said 
nothing. 

" You sit there like a stick, you say no- 
thing, but look like an evil spirit, plotting 
harm, you are always sneering at me ; I am your 
own child, am I not T 

" Yes," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" You don't seem to have a bit of affection 
for me," broke out Pauline ; " you actually 
seem* to hate me.'* 

"Does your conduct merit any thing 
else?" 

" Mothers love their children, let them be 
what they may ; you adore those wretches, 
Harold and Arnold." 

" The boys h/oe we, poor things ; I try to 
protect them; you, Pauline, are a brute to 
theml" 

" Thank you for your ladylike speeches," 
sneered Pauline. 

" Pauline, I have no claims to be called a 
lady, I profess nothing of the sort ; you will 
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hear notMng but truthful speeches from me^ 
no ladylike ones." 

" Then keep them to yourself." This unim- 
proving war of words was broken in upon by 
the entrance of Mr. Leslie, fashionable, neat, 
perfumed, with a smiling lip, and a hard 
bright eye. 

" I have just politely been called a brute, 
papa," said Pauline, with a laugh ; " is it not 
a nice thing to have a mother who calls you 
such names ?" 

Mr. Leslie went up close to his wife, and 
took hold of her arm, smiling — 

"Is the sweet lady bird out of its little 
darling temper?" he asked. 

Such a soft voice, and such a savage 
heart, but though Mrs. Leslie's lips grew 
white with suppressed anguish, and though 
her arm was black for weeks after, she 
made no sign, uttered no sound, only 
went on sewing again when he left her 
side, as though nothing had happened. "And 
what/' said he, caressingly stroking the 
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pretty blond hair of his step-daughter, 
" what makes my fairy queen look sad ?" 

" I want twelve pounds ; I want to go to 
the Festival on Saturday." 

" And my lily of love shall go I" 

" I won't go shabbily I" 

*' My darling you shall go like an Empress, 
in pink brocade and silver lace." 

"We owe bills at all the drapers in St. 
Jude's/' said Mrs. Leslie, in a deep voice, 
" and we have not five shillings between us." 

** Did any one ask your grace for advice or 
information," said Leslie, " because if not I 
should recommend your waiting until you are 
called upon to speak." 

So Mrs. Leslie did not speak again, and 
Leslie continued to caress Pauline's hair. 

** She shall drive with me into St. Jude's,^ 
said Mr. Leslie, " and we will order Madame 
what's her name, to make her the handsomest 
dress, and the loveliest bonnet that can bd 
found — N'est ce pas, ma belle ?" 

" Madame Le Clere," said Pauline, " is an 
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impertinent woman, and we owe her four 
pounds." 

"But what if we pay her, or what if 
poor old papa goes up to London, and brings 
his pet down a better dress and bonnet, than 
naughty old Le Clere can boast ?" 

"Papalie has no money," said Pauline, 
sadly, taking Mr. Leslie's fair beard caress- 
ingly in her hand, " and my gold chain and 
locket, and mamma's watch, and diamond 
ring, are all sold." 

"But there are other gold rings in the 
world." 

" Not here," said Pauline, inquiringly. 

" To-day is Wednesday," said Leslie, " and 
my pet wants to go on Saturday ; we will 
manage it." 

"James," said the wife, suddenly, "you 
h^ve drawn bills, and had them dishonoured, 
until your name in London and at every bank 
is a by-word ; you can't be thinking of appeal- 
ing again to your brother, and I think if you 
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have any means of raising money it would 
be far better to apply it to purchasing boots 
for the boys, who are bare-footed, than bro- 
cades for Pauline, who has several dresses." 
" Hold your bother," said Pauline, 
coarsely (her voice was not a sweet one), and 
Leslie gave one of his low, soft, abominable 
chuckles, and then he went out into the plea- 
sant flower garden, and strolled among the 
pink carnations, and the red drops of the 
fiischia, and he gathered an exquisite fresh 
little bouquet, and he tossed the small bundle 
of beauty and perfume into the lap of Pau- 
line through the open window; the sweet 
scents, the luxurious balmy air, the soft 
beauty of the woods and fields, the bright- 
ness of the sunshine all ravished the senses of 
this essentially sensual being. Pauline cold, 
hard, and selfish, cared nothing for the flowers 
or their perfume, but she smiled approvingly 
at her step-father, and gathered them up into 
her white hands ; then Leslie came in again. 
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" Are we to have any dinner to-day ?" 

*^ There is cold chicken from yesterday," 
said Mrs. Leslie. 

*' Cold devil!" 

I repeat Leslie's words literally. 

" Are you too fine a lady to see after our 
meals r 

" I hope I am too honourable a woman 
wilfiilly to run more deeply into debt for eggs, 
and ham, and chickens, than I can help, when 
I know these poor farmers will never be paid 
their rent even, much less for the food they 
supply us with. I thought, Mr. Leslie, you 
could eat cold chicken and fruit tart for one 
day." 

"You thought!" 

Leslie stalked up to the blue worsted bell- 
rope, and pulled it hard, and there came run- 
ning in the little farm servant, in blue- 
checked tucked-up dress, black petticoat, and 
white sun-bonnet. 

It was Mr, Leslie's pleasant custom to 
address this rustic Hebe in French and *Ger- 

"fOL. I. H 
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man ; she used to latigli at it tremendously ; 
tsrhe thought him the best tempered gentleman 
in the world, and so did Ctane, the farmer, 
and his wife. 

^* Avez vous de bon jambon petite f^ said Mr. 
Leslie, showing his white teeth. 

Explosive laughter on the part of Lizzie. . 

" n faut Vapportez tnstantement^^^ cotitinued 
Leslie, 

Convulsive chuckling from Lizzie^ untU^ 
catching a glimpse of Mrs. Leslie's sad face, 
she fell to wondering how it was the lady was 
always so sad, and the gentleman so merry, 
and her laughter ceased. 

" Lizzie, you must go and cut some slices 
of the very best ham you can find, and you 
must get some of the best and freshest eggs 
you can possibly lay hold of, and you musffc 
toast the ham, to a turn, and bring it in ten4er^ 
smoking hot, slightly browned, aiid not a 
speck of fat ; you know how I like it done ; 
and you must poach the eggs lightly, and make 
some thin slices of toast \ and you laust devil 
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ihat cold chicken — ^you know I told you how 
to devil cold chicken long ago ; and, Lizzie, 
let us have a nice clean cloth, and rub your 
forkfr until they shine." 

Lizzie was a quick, clever girl, and she 
prepared Mr. Leslie's dinner in a short time, 
just as he had asked for it ; and while he and 
Pauline were eating, she ran off to the Crown, 
the village inn, to fetch two bottles of Bass's 
ale for them to drink. 

Mrs. Leslie contented herself with a little 
bread and cheese, and she cut two great, thick 
slices^ and took them out to the boys, who 
were playing in the lane. 

After the things were cleared away, Mr. 
Leslie went and smoked a cigar in the arbour, 
and. his wife uncorked a bottle of claret for 
him, and Pa,uline strolled in to him, and soon 
after Martin Cniize arrived, and the boys 
came in. to. their lessons in the parlour. Mrs. 
Leslie sat by, working away still steadily at 
their old socks. 

Harold was not naturally stupid^ though 

H 2 
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terribly backward ; he learned to spell and to 
write under Martin's tuition, and he gained 
some general knowledge besides. But poor 
little Arnold, of the red, prickly legs, was a 
living monument of the excess to which stu- 
pidity exists in some children who are not 
actual idiots, not idiots at all in regard to the 
things of every day life. 

Arnold could run, and jump, and whip his 
top, and toss his ball, and fight manfiilly with 
any boy of his size ; he knew that his father 
was to be dreaded ; and that his mother was 
very sad ; and that it was far better to have 
anybody's ill-will than Pauline's, and to offend 
anybody rather than her. Arnold could be 
rather saucy, too, when he dared, and he used, 
sometimes, to kick Lizzie, the farm servant, 
when she washed him of a morning, and to 
call her ugly names, such as he heard his 
father use to his mother, occasionally. Arnold 
knew by instinct that his mother thought it 
was a shame that he and Harold had such 
ragged boots and such bad clothes that they 
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dared not be seen in St. Jude's, and Arnold 
looked a very healthy, rather handsome child, 
with light blue eyes, aud bright red cheeks ; 
but try him with the alphabet, or endeavour 
to impress upon him the name of a town, of a 
part of speech, or the proper way to spell a 
word, and poor little Arnold relapsed into an 
imbecile state, and would stand with didl 
eyes, heavy expression, open mouth, as though 
all his powers were paralysed. Martin was 
uncommonly patient, and it would have been 
well for the poor little rogue, Arnold, had his 
august papa seen fit to send him to the village 
school, because there his little prickly, rough 
legs would never have been caned; as it 
was: — 

" Now, Master Arnold," said Martin, " let 
me see if you can read the alphabet?" 

Arnold looked into the book, which the 
schoolmaster held, but he articulated no 
sound. 

'' A," said poor Martin, at length. 

" A/' drawled Arnold, as though by length- 
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ening out the first letter, he hoped ultimately 
to arrive at some definite conclusion with re- 
gard to the second ! but it was impossible to. 
linger longer on the " A," and Arnold came to 
a full stop. 

" B," said Mai-tin, pointing to the next, and 
thus Martin brought him up by degrees to 
G, then he put him back again. "Now/' 
said Martin, " try once more/' but A, B, and 
C, had all taken flight firom the memory of 
Mr. Leslie's younger son. A looked as for- 
inidable as ever, so Martin this time contented 
himself with bringing his pupil up to C, and 
then again and again he toiled with him up 
those three little steps of the ladder of leafti- 
ing ; and again, and again, and again Arnold 
slipped hopelessly down them; a* the end of 
half an hour Arnold could no more have 
distinguished A from B, than he could have 
solved a problem or ccHnposed a piece of 
music. 

Harold, meanwhile, had worked a sum^ 
written a short exercise, and learned a little 
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grammar. Martin corrected the two first, 
heard him his lesson, and then turned again 
to stupid little Arnold. 

Mrs. Leslie moved uneasily in her seat ; 
she heard the sound of voices ; Pauline was 
about to repair to her room to arrange her 
disordered tresses, and change her dress ; and 
Mr. Leslie was sauntering from his arbour, 
his claret and his cigar, round the flower 
garden, and in another two minutes he would 
be in the room: Mrs. Leslie gave a glance 
of entreaty to Martin, which the young man 
understood perfectly, and acted upon, for he 
told Arnold to go and sit down, and he called 
Harold to read aloud, and then Mr. Leslie 
strolled in; he gave a slight but friendly nod 
to Martin, and almost immediately clapped 
his hand to his ear ; then he rushed upon his 
son, and knocked the book out of his hand, 
and when the boy picked it up again, he 
seized it, and with it dealt him two bewilder- 
ing boxes on the ear, and he did not seem the 
least in a passion; he smiled sweetly at the 
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time he punished the boy, as though he en- 
joyed what he had done, as he no doubt did. 

** How do you dare to pronounce like a 
vulgar farmer's boy, sir ?" he said. " I'll 
teach you what to do. Mr. Cruize is not half 
severe enough/' 

Harold dissolved into tears, and stood sob- 
bing, so that it was impossible for him to 
read ; his father told him to leave the room, 
and called him a blubbering fool ! and Mar- 
tin rose to take his leave, hoping to spare 
little Arnold from a worse beating, but it was 
not in the policy of Mr. Leslie to deny himself 
any pleasure on which he had once set his 
heart, apd he had set his heart now on tor- 
turing his wife, and beating his boys ; so in a 
soft voice, and with a gay smile, he called 
upon Arnold to repeat his alphabet before 
Mr. Cruize left the room. 

" He has repeated it," said Mrs. Leslie. 

" Stand up, sir !" said the father, and the 
boy stood up ; he never once lost his colour, 
or uttered a word. 
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Martin interposed, " Mr. Leslie, this little 
child is uncommonly slow at learning, he will 
not be able to say a single letter, he does not 
know one." 

*' It is obstinacy," said Mr. Leslie. 

" It is slowness, stupidity, incapacity," said 
Martin, " not obstinacy." 

'*It must be flogged out of him," said 
LesHe, reaching down a hunting whip. 
** Stand out of the way, please, Mr. Cruize ; 
I manage my boys my own way. Now, 
stand up, sir, and say your alphabet?" but 
Arnold set up a howl, which went to his 
mother's heart, and then Mr. Leslie amused 
himself to his heart's content, and lashed the 
poor, naked, red, baby legs until they ran 
with blood. Oh, how he did scream, that 
little, half-clad, suffering child.** 

And when the beating was over, mother and 
child ran out of the room, and Mr. Leslie and 
the schoolmaster stood looking at each other ; 

* This scene is not overdrawn ; the writer of this story wit- 
nessed it with his own eyes. 

H 5 
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he did not appear the least abashed that man, 
but laughingly putting up the whip again, 
remarked "that's the proper way to deal with 
them!" 

" I don't think so at all/' said Martin, who 
was disgusted with the punishment, and the 
heartless manner in which it had been 
administered, and he re3olved to ask Mn 
Leslie for the money which he owed him, not 
only because five pounds was a smn which 
would have been very useful to him at the 
time, but because instinct told him that he 
was throwing away his time at Woodl^ C5ot- 
tage, and that the perfumed, poverty-stricken 
Leslie could not and would not pay him. He 
said, therefore : " Mr. Leslie, would it be con- 
venient to you to pay me my little account 
this afternoon?" 

"Hal hal ha!'- Leslie burst out into a 
hearty roar. " My dear fellow, I haven't a 
croYjrn in the house. Ask me next week when 
I return firom town, then I shall be able to 
pay away whatever you like. Take a glass 
of claret and a cigar before you go?" 
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But Martin declined the claret though he 
accepted the cigar, and as he walked out of 
the garden smoking it, Pauline looked out of 
the window at him, and wondered how it was 
that that tall schoolmaster had such a gentle- 
manly air, notwithstanding his rather shabby 
clothes and very lowly condition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE GOLD LOCKET, 



Mrs. Leslie asked her husband coldly if he 
meant to finish his bottle of claret. This was 
about an hour after Martin's departure, and 
when Arnold's tears and cries were over. 

" I thought you knew I always finished 
a bottle of claret when once opened/' Mr. 
Leslie replied ; " claret is good for nothing 
the next day. Perhaps you will have the 
goodness to bring it in." 

"Because," said Mrs. Leslie grimly, and 
hesitating to leave the room, " because that 
is your last bottle of wine, and we owe at St. 
Jude's." 
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"Confound what we owe at St. Jude's, 
bring it in," and Leslie drained the bottle out 
into his tall claret glass, and when he had 
finished drinking he told his wife that he 
should like some coffee; and coffee, cream, 
and biscuits, and white sugar were brought 
in, and mother, and daughter, and step-father 
sat down to partake thereof. 

*' It is inconceivable," said Leslie, breaking 
a cracknel into his coffee, " what a difference 
it makes getting up to town by express, the 
fatigue is nothing comparatively. I mean to 
go up by express to-night." 

"I don't know how you will find the 
money," said Mrs. Leslie. 

"Wisbaden," said Pauline, clasping her 
white hands; ^^what imbeciles we were to 
leave it. There, papa had only to walk into 
the salon for five minutes, and he used to come 
out with a rouleaux of gold in each hand." 

*' My darling," said Leslie, with a vexed 
laugh, " I fear papa lost more than he gained 
there." 
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**"Well, but we might go to Emms or 
Baden/' 

"There are more ways than one of killing 
adogy dear/' said Leslie, passing his cup to 
his wife to be replenished, " and now the 
thing is, I must get up to town to-night, and 
I haven't half-a^H^own. Can you lend loe 
some money, pussy ?" 

"No, papa/' 

" Have you nothing pretty you could spare 
mefor a few days, which I might borrow money 
on at Water's, in Bt. Jude's ?" 

" You will be known," aaii Mrs. Leslie. 

"Stuff!" said Leslie, contemptuously ; "I 
was not bom yesterday. Have you nothing, 
darling?" turning to his pet again. 

" Papa, I have scarcely a dress, scarcely a 
decent pair of boots," said Pauline, almost 
cr3dng. ^^ You know mamma went up to 
London in June to sell our silk dresses, and 
shawls even ; I have nothing lefk, not a rap." 

"What does a rap mean?" said Leslie^ 
with a sweet smile, " but surely, Pauline, you 
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have not lost a certain very rich gold locket 
of exqnisite workmanship ?' 

"Oh, that/' said Pauline, her fiair fiace 
j^rowihg crimson, " I won't part with that, 
thank you/' 

"But only for a few days," said Leslie, 
" and just at Water's ; lend it me until Friday, 
absurd little sentimental puss ; you shall have 
it again, safe as the bank, and I will bring 
you back more than twelve pounds, — double 
twelve poimds — to buy whatever you like at St 
Jude's, eh?" 

^' But you may fail in what you mean to 
do in Town ; your rich brother may refuse 
you again, and then— my locket?" 

" My brother will not refuse me this time, 
honour bright," said Leslie, " Come, pet ; 
what do you say, mater ?" turning to his wife. 
** Is she not a little suspicious thing, a little 
stingy rogue ?" 

" She has no cause to distrust you, I am 
sure," said the wife, emphatically. 

"Now listen to that. T won't draw your 
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attention to the implied reproach which your 
virtuous mother's words might possibly con- 
vey ; I will only beg you to mark what she 
actually says, * You have no cause to mistrust 
me.' Does my little fairy think it^fardsher 
means to steal its locket ?" 

" No, papa/' said Pauline, " but I wish we 
had something else." 

" Mamma, have we no spoons or forks ?" 

" How absurdly you talk," was Mrs. Les- 
lie's grim response. 

" My best dress," said poor Pauline, " is a 
green silk, a little soiled. I have nothing. 
Oh, how hateful it is to be poor I" 

" Well, you must marry a very rich man," 
said the step-father, coaxingly. 

Pauline tossed her head : " Horrid if one 
does not love him." 

Mr. Leslie stirred his coflfee and drunk 
some before speaking, then turning again to 
Pauline, " Is the naughty paughty going to 
give her father the locket ?" 

And Pauline drew from her neck a piece 
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of black ribbon, and attached to it was a 
large gold locket, with two richly chased 
Uds, it shut like a hunting watch, and the 
gold was of that deep yellow colour which 
used to be called guinea gold, some years 
ago ; this locket and ribbon Pauline handed 
to her step-father, and he opened it, and un- 
der a glass was a curl of bright brown hair, 
fair hair, .but deeper-tinted and richer than 
Pauline's own. 

Mr. Leslie smiled a little as he looked at 
this curl, then he shut the ornament, put the 
ribbon round his neck, and tucked the locket 
safely under his waistcoat. 

"Mind you take care of it, papa, for 
Heaven's sake I" said Pauline. 

" Yes, darling ; and what about dresses and 
bonnets, sweet one?" 

" Oh, you might bring me down a ready 
made brocade skirt, and I could buy a bonnet 
the last thing at Madame Le Clere- s." 

" Will you put a couple of shirts into my 
carpet bag?" said Leslie to his wife, "and 
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tell Lizzie to run to the Grown and order the 
fly. Yes, I know you are going to say we 
owe a round sum for the hire of that fly 
already, never mind, depechez vous^ ma chireJ^ 
In less than half an hour from that time 
Mr. Leslie was on his way to St. Jude's, jolt- 
ing over the road in the fly, with his portman- 
teau beside him and Pauline's looket imder 
his waistcoat. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AN OLD FRIEND. 



Theke was a tremendous crowd at ihe Pad^ 
dington Statioa on the Saturday following the 
Wefeesday of Mr. Leslie's leaving Woodley, 
and Mr. Leslie was amongst the crowd ; but 
that gentleman was accustomed both literally 
and metaphorically to make his way in a 
crowd, and he had nothing to incommode him 
in the way of luggage save his little carpet 
bag, so he pushed manfully on. He was going 
to return to St. Jude's. Fortune had ^Toured 
him ; buttoned under his waistcoat pocket was 
a purse with two notes for twenty pounds, lying 
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amongst its red leather intricacies. Mr. Leslie 
was in good spirits, jovial, hopeful, handsome, 
and hearty : the porters and policemen were 
especially deferential to him — porters and 
policemen always were — one offered to carry 
his bag, another said obsequiously — *^ First 
class, sir?" 

"Of course." 

Now, why of course I should like to know, 
and Mr. Leslie, who does not care to spend 
money without any definite end, might well 
ask himself; perhaps you think reader the 
same question, but then Mr. Leslie had a 
very definite object in taking a first-clas« 
ticket. Can you guess it, reader ? 

The cushions are soft in a first-class car- 
riage; the jolting does not hurt your nerves 
so much, your head head rests softly against 
the padding when you put on your travelling 
cap, and you can sleep if you are so minded. 
Mr. Leslie then, under these circumstances, 
grudged not his twenty-four shillings, and he 
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stepped into the comfortable, carpetted, cusli- 
ioned, carriage, hung up his hat, drew his 
travelling cap over his well-oiled locks, and 
leaned back luxuriously with half-closed 
eyes, peering out upon the busy scene, and 
bustling crowd, who pushed and laughed, 
and talked upon the platform. It is a long 
way from great London town, with its wharfs 
and ships, and grand shops, whirring noises, 
and rolling carriages, magnificent mansions 
and titled beauties, perfect dandies, golden 
merchants, and, suflfering paupers. It is a long 
way from mighty London and its smoke and 
fog, and business, and pleasure, and haste, 
and scrambling and bargaining, and traffick- 
ing, to where quiet dreamy old-world St. 
Jude's lies, gently nestling amid its orchards 
and woodlands, with its calm old mansions 
drowsily standing back from the main street, 
each at the foot of its brightly glowing gar- 
den, and its solemn cathedral bell tolling out 
the hour of prayer to old aind young at mom 
and eve. 
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Well, as it is a long way, it takes a long 
time, Mr. Leslie knew that, and lie resolved 
to improve the time by indulging in a deli" 
cions nap, when once the train should mpve 
on, and those noisy people be stilled. He had 
the carriage to himself now, which he con^ 
sidered an advantage, when the handle of the 
door was turned, and there sprang into the 
seat opposite to him, a man in the glow of 
health, in the fulness of strength, in the 
vigour of youth, a fashionable man, a gentler 
man, in short, one who had seen life, and who 
knew what was due to himself and to othe^ 
people, particularly what was due to kimse^fj 
almost as soon as this man was seated, the 
train moved on. He was already equipped 
in a travelling cap, &c., but he offered a cigar 
to Mr. Leslie, saying, with a pleasant smJlQ, 
"You smoke perhaps?" and with the sound 
of his voice there rushed in upon Mr. Leslie 
a fl6od of recollection. 

" Hollo," said Mr. Leslie, with a heightened 
colour, "Is it you, Mr. Challoner?" 
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The other laughed, and shook hdnds 
heartily. 

"Mr. Leslie, who the deuce would have 
thought of seeing you. Going up to shoot 
in Scotland?" 

"No, I am going to St. Jude*s, about a 
hundred miles down." 

" By George, that is the queerest thing ; I'm 
going down to the same place to the musijc 
meetings I'm invited to spend . a week or 
two with a friend of my father's — Thorpe-^ 
Thorpe, of Alton — ^know him ?•' 

" Very flightly,^ I hive spoken to him once ; 
proud, disagreeable man — I beg your pardon 
if he is a friend of yours. I have taken lodg- 
ings for a week or two in his neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Leslie is with me, and Pauline." 

The new comer visibly reddened at that 
name. He had a very fair complexion, with 
a bright glow on the cheeks, and when the 
blood rushes suddenly from the heart into the 
countenance of a person with that kind of 
coloming, it makes a great show, it floods the 
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white forehead, and deepens the pink flush of 
the cheek into a crimson. 

Mr. Challoner was twenty-five. He was 
the youngest son of a man of good family, but 
small fortune. His father was dead, and his 
eldest brother was " reigning in his stead at 
the ancestral mansion." Hubert's private 
purse was a slender one, but he had an indul- 
gent mother, who supplied him with a great 
deal of help out of her widow's jointure. She 
had been living on the continent for economi- 
cal reasons, and her son had been staying 
with her when first he had made the acquaint- 
ance of the Leslies at Wisbaden, two years 
before. 

Hubert Challoner was a law student, but 
that profession was only the nom de plume — 
if I may be allowed the expression — ^by which 
he would have described himself. He was in 
truth a pleasure seeker, who kept two hunters, 
aid who sought amusement with avidity 
wherever it was' to be found. The curl of 
light brown hair in Pauline's locket and the 
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short thick clusters on Hubert's white forehead 
were of one and the same tint, and not to 
mystify the reader further, we may as well 
admit that there had been some love passages 
between these young people two years back, 
and that it was the recollection of those love 
passages that sent the blood rushing from Hu- 
bert's heart to his white forehead and delicate 
cheek. He wore a golden moustache and 
well-kept beard ; he was a dashing, striking, 
elegant looking man, was Hubert, and withal 
he had a merry laugh and a pleasant unaf- 
fected manner. 

He was going, you will observe, to spend 
the next three weeks in the house with Ella 
Thorpe, and he had never seen her before in 
his life. 

" We are not in the heau monde at Alton," 
said Mr. Leslie. "We are humble people, 
too humble to tempt you to pay us a visit 
perhaps ?" 

'^ No, I shall be only too much charmed to 
renew the acquaintance," said Hubert Chal- 

VOL. I. I 
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loner. " I have often wondered where you 
were all gone to. Where have you hung out 
for these two years ?" 

" Oh here, there, and everywhere/,' said 
Leslie. " At Paris, at Nice, in London, at 
Cheltenham ; we have even paid the paddies 
a short visit, and taken a trip to Dublin, and 
on to the county of Wicklow, where we passed 
a few weeks among scenery which I think 
beats the Rhine country to powder." 

Mr. Challoner shrugged his shoulders, and 
said as he lighted his cigar — 

" That's as taste goes. For my part I think 
Ireland a country for growing potatoes and 
sycophants; I never saw much to admire there 
myself." 

Now Mr. James Leslie had Irish blood in 
his veins, nay, if the truth were told, no other 
blood than the Milesian flowed through his 
body ; all unmixed and pure was the stream, 
although Mr. Leslie had lived so long away 
from his native land, had left it so early in 
life, and had been so polished by foreign 
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travel, an university education and contact 
with the world, that few if any traces re- 
mained of his Celtic origin. He guarded be- 
sides as an immense secret the fact of his Irish 
birth, and yet he felt wounded whenever his 
couiftry was attacked, his country, of which 
he was himself ashamed. Why there should 
be any prejudice against one of the loveliest 
countries, and one of the cleverest and hand- 
somest people in Europe, it is difficult to say. 
Perhaps the Irish are themselves to blame, 
many of them abuse and disown their country 
when once they are out of it, and ** poor Gold- 
smith," sometimes apostrophised as the " apos- 
tate," seems to have fallen into the general 
error 

Hubert CHalloner had no idea that Leslie 
was an Irishman when he sneered at the 
Green Isle as a land of potatoes and syco- 
phants. 

" It's a jolly way of life," said Mr. Challo- 
ner, "to stay in one place and then ano- 
ther." 

I 2 
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"You don't feel inclined then to settle 
down into the familyman ; you have no yearn- 
ings for the paternal character ?" asked Leslie, 
laughing. 

" Fact is, Mr. Leslie, Tm so deuced poor,'* 
and Hubert Challoner leaned his head back 
among the soft padding, and frowned slightly. 

" But an heiress ?" said Leslie. 

" You see I'm a poor devil, but I'm a pre- 
sumptuous one. I couldn't marry an ugly or 
a stupid heiress. Oh ! if I had a fortune," 
and he sighed a short quick sigh, and then 
sprang to the window to see if they were 
going to meet another train. 

The autumn dampness and twilight had 
fallen over quaint St. Jude's by the time that 
the travellers arrived at the station, and there 
was much shaking of hands, and a hearty 
promise from the younger gentleman, to call 
soon upon Leslie ; there were polite messages 
to Pauline and Mrs. Leslie, and then Hubert 
leaped into the Thorpe's carriage which was 
waiting for him, and Mr. Leslie made his 
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way to Water's, the Pawnbroker, where he 
redeemed the locket of his darling Pauline ; 
it was dusk as it had been when the locket 
was first deposited, and as Mr. Leslie turned 
away his head, disgtdsed his voice, and put 
his hat over his eyes. Waters, who did not 
know him well by sight, and to whom he 
gave a false name, had no idea of his cus- 
tomer. 

Mr. Leslie managed cleverly ; when he had 
secured Pauline's locket, he went to another 
part of the town and hired a fly, which took 
him home to Woodly ; he was received by 
Pauline with a burst of enthusiasm ; she read 
happiness and triumph on his face. 

''I told you I should bring home more 
than twelve pounds," said Leslie, unbutton- 
ing his pocket, and displaying his two twenty 
notes, " and here is the darling's locket ; and 
now guess, Pauline, and you, mother, and 
Harold, may have a shy at it — who travelled 
down with me from Paddington, and is now 
visiting at Thorpe's ?" 
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Pauline guessed, they all guessed. 
** Wrong, wrong, wrong/' shouted Leslie, 
** once more, Pauline, give it up ?'' 
**Whor 
" Hubert CJhallonerl'' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



VISITORS AT ALTON. 



For the latter half of September, and all 
through October, Alton Hall resounded to the 
gay voices of youth. From early mom till 
midnight the joyous visitors were in full pur- 
suit of pleasure, and it is to be supposed that 
they found it. 

Ella headed all escapades for mirth or for 
mischief, her laugh rang ever through the 
house, and her original queer manner of say- 
ing whatever came into her head caused in- 
tense amusement, gav^unquallfied satisfaction 
to most of her father's guests. Riding, driving, 
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croquet, archery, whenever the weather per- 
mitted; and in the house billiards, cards, 
dancing, music ; every art that could relieve 
the quiet monotony of a country life was called 
into practice. 

Ella still pursued her Latin studies for one 
hour a day. Notwithstanding the various 
calls on her time, she considered it excellent 
fun to dilate to Henry Holmes, the Miss 
Kilrudereys, Mrs. Elliot and her daughter, a 
facetious young man called EoUins, and the 
gay indolent Hubert Challoner, on the ex- 
treme muffdom^ shyness, dinA, spoonyism of poor 
Martin, whom she persisted in calling the 
Herculean dominie. It is almost to be feared 
that Martin may have had some dim percep- 
tion of the bitter fact that he was held up 
to ridicule, and formed part of the amusement 
which Miss Thorpe furnished for her guests ; 
because sometimes in the course of the lesson 
there would stroll in, as if by accident, a dash- 
ing young gentleman or a fashionable young 
lady, and the intruder would, after a glance 
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in Ella's direction, and a cool impertijient 
survey of the schoolmaster, make a hasty exit, 
and explosive laughter as though from many 
people would sound mysteriously from the 
other side of the door. Why should Martin 
have been thus ridiculed ? Was there any- 
thing peculiarly awkward or eccentric in him ? 
Nothing. 

Had he been an equal of the fun-loving 
Ella, the talkative Rollins, the beautifiil Kil- 
rudeieys, or the irresistible Hubert Chal- 
loner, they would have probably considered 
him a sensible fellow, one to be respected, a 
fine strong giant of a man, a young Hercules 
in polite life, and he would have "carried 
weight" with them all. Martin was the sort 
of person who always did carry weight with 
his equals, but the village schoolmaster, pale, 
tall, sad-faced, and teaching Ella daily ; the 
ludicrousness of the position altogether was 
irresistible. Young Mr. Rollins, who like 
Hubert was a law student, was an immense 

I 5 
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joker. Ella and her tutor were the continual 
subjects of his pleasantries. 

" Scene the First/' said Mr. Rollins^ whea 
the visitors were assembled round the break- 
fast table, "enter the DominiiB of Alton, 
carrying a hat under his arm, dlso an umbrdUa 
dripping with wet ; uncertainty on the part of 
the Dominie as to where he ought to place 
the said umbrella ; nervous trepidation to an 
overpowering extent. The Dominie looks 
vacantly and hopelessly round the room, and 
finding no place where he can conveniently 
deposit his wet, sloppy, baggy appendage, he 
finally grows distraught. Hears the olastic 
step of Miss Ella in the passage, and at la«t 
in blank and maddened despair crams the wet 
umbrella in upon the notes ; then he closes l^e 
instrument just as Miss Thorpe^ in all the radi- 
ance of her beauty, appears on the scene. Act 
the Second — ^Miss Thorpe and the Dominie ac- 
tively employed, apparently over their Latin 
exercises. A nearer inspection proves the 
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fact that Mks Thorpe, instead of writing 
Latin, is drawing hideous caricatures of the 
ponderous Dominie all over her paper with 
pen and ink. That wretched individual, the 
Dominie, all the time perfectly cognisant of 
the fact that he is being sketched by th« un- 
flatteri^g pen of the merciless and cruel Miss 
Ella, is in a state of hideous distress. At last 
in despair he rises up, saying in a beseeching 
tone : * Oh 1 Miss Ella, pray excuse me — pray 
dpi dol dor" 

Here Kollins raises his voice to a pitch 
which causes almost turbulent mirth at the 
break&st table, and in the middle of it a 
footman appears to announce that poor Martin 
is actually here, come to induct the wilfiil 
Ella, and she flies out, followed by her tall com- 
panion and chaperon, Miss Hall. So Ella and 
hier gay youi\g friends mocked at Martin be- 
hind his back continually, and one evening 
when Ella was sitting at the piano, and Hu- 
bert Challoner was lounging near her, turning 
over the leaves, he said to her : 
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" I think, Miss Thorpe, we ought to thank 
your dominie for the amusement he has caused 
us/' 

Ella smiled very sweetly indeed, and 
Hubert Challoner looked at her, and thought 
her very pretty. She wore a bright rose- 
coloured silk evening dress, one white camellia 
was twisted among the coils of her jetty 
hair, thick plain gold bracelets were 
on her exquisitely round arms, her 
throat and bust and waist were perfect in 
their contour. She certainly was a gracefiil 
creature, it almost seemed that Ella was a 
little gentler than she had been a fortnight 
before. She laughed less, talked less, there 
was a softer light in her eyes. 

Hubert Challoner was what young ladies 
call a darling, and the darling had been quite 
^pris with Ella, since his visit to Alton. He 
always rode with her, sat by her, lingered 
near her when she sang, and often praised 
her singing, and then he was such a judge of 
music, such a connoisseur, sang himself so 
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well, danced so exquisitely. Ella found it 
very pleasant to waltz with him — ^he had such 
a perfect ear, and was so light. 

" Sing us that charming thing from 
Giovanni Batti, Batti, it's old, but it's delicious," 
said Hubert softly ; and Ella sang, her voice 
was rich, and she threw a pathos into her 
manner, which was thrilling. 

** It's a beautiful song," said Hubert, when 
she ceased, " I could listen to that all night." 

" I'll sing it to you again, if you like," said 
Ella frankly, and with a glowing face. 

" Will you? perhaps it would be better to 
sing something else," said Hubert, "or it 
might seem — " 

" Nonsense," said Ella hastily, " if you wish 
it, I'll sing it again." 

" No." 

He caught her hand gently in his, and said 
with a honeyed smile — 

" I won't have any more singing, we have 
sat here long enough, let us go to the other 
room and join the games at Proverbs." 
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If the reason were told why Hubert wished 
to hurry Ella from the piano it might astonisb 
you, so I will reserve that surprise for another 
time ; but what is extraordinary is the fact that 
Ella absolutely submitted to the dsurling, and 
followed him aocording to his wish into the 
other division of the drawing-room, where she 
joined in the games with great spirit. Her 
mother and {stepfather watched her carefiilly, 
the former felt a little uneasy for the first 
time in regard to her plans for her daughter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



AWAKENED. 



Some of the gay party at Alton were out 
riding^ there remained in the music room Mrs. 
Elliot and her daughter, the youngest Miss 
Kilrederey, Ella, and Hubert Challoner. 

Mrs. Elliot and her daughter were finished 
musicians, they had lived nearly entirely 
abroad. The daughter wais a great heiress, 
and was pretty besides. Clata Elliot had re- 
ceived ilumerous proposals of marriage, as yet, 
either nobody had offered whom the mother 
considered eligible, or else Glai*a's affections 
had not been aroused, ftt aAy rate she sat and 
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talked, and laughed, and aang with. Hubert 
Challoner on this October day of which I 
write, perfectly heart-whole so far, and Hubert 
listened to her superb voice, and contrasted 
her blooming complexion and Juno-like form, 
with the more piquant spirituel mobile style 
of Ella's beauty. In whose favour did the 
balance turn ? and did the gold pieces of the 
heiress weigh a little in the scale. 

Hubert scarcely knew himself, besides he 
was a sensible man, and he thought just then 
that a penniless law student had but a slight 
chance of winning a rich prize, but still Hubert 
knew he was a " darling," and that, without 
being vainer than the generality of men— his 
sisters had told him what young ladies thought 
of him. He knew that his voice was fine, and 
his person attractive, and his talent for pleas* 
ing in society undeniable. Sweet simpering 
Miss Eolruderey smiled at him, the haughty 
handsome Clara laughed at his sallies, and 
agreed in liking the songs he praised, and 
decrying those he disliked. The saucy, queer. 
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beautiful Ella positively seemed a changed 
being since she had known him. She made 
room for him beside her, did what she thought 
would please him ; never gave him a saucy, 
flippant answer ; looked almost fiercely out 
of her large eyes when he lingered too long 
by the side of Miss Elliot, ever welcomed him 
with a blushing cheek and a softened glance, 
and all this in a fortnight's time. It would 
not have been wonderful if Hubert had been 
a very conceited man, and he really was not 
particularly so. Miss Elliot and her mother 
had just sung a magnificent German duet. 
Ella was rapturously fond of music. She sat 
on a low couch listening after the last vibra- 
•tions of the thrilling voices had died away ; 
her head was turned aside. Hubert Challoner 
at last walked up to her, and put his small 
white muscular hand gently on the sleeve of 
her dress. 

" The singing is over," said he, '* don't 
you think it would do us all good to take a 
stroll?" 
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She loQked up at him with a bright happy 
smile. 

"With all my heart, but don't you fi^el 
tired of these grounds and shrubberies I 
wouldn't you like to see the village ?" 

Herbert clapped his hands and cried out-^ 
"Miss Thorpe will show us the Lions of 
Alton, who will come to beard the Dominie 
in his den. I vote we go and inspect the 
Alton school house, and have a good survey 
of Miss Ella's long instructor; it will be the 
rarest fun to see her fellow pupils receiving 
information. Put on your hat, Miss Thorpe, 
do, and let us start." 

"I think I shall not come, thank you," 
said Miss Elliot. " I have a little cold and 
I don't mean to go out to-day." 

The heiress looked a thought offended. 
Miss Kilruderey, the beautiM blonde, con- 
sented to stay and practise another duet with 
Miss Elliot. Mrs. Elliot also declined to be 
of the quizzing party, and Ella, looking as 
though the opinion of the world in general 
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was a thing to be despised, flew gaily away in 
search of her hat. In five minutes she re- 
turned ; her grey silk dress reeved up over 
her grey petticoat, which was bound with 
crimson velvet, a crimson cloth jacket with 
gold buttons, her hands in the pockets thereof, 
a most becoming hat, wreathed round it a 
jetty feather tipped with crimson, her cheeks 
were glowing, her eyes Were darkling and 
sparkling — she looked like a thing of fire 
and vapour, of shadow and brightness. 

" Are you ready ? But by jingo I've for- 
gotten the proper part of the business, IVe 
forgotten Miss Hall." 

Hubert made a face. 
. " Angels and ministers of grace defend us 
from that pink of ptnidery, that long lady, 
Miss Ella," said he, in a beseeching whisper, 
and making his blue eyes look very pleading. 
^* Can't we forget Miss Hall for once?" 

** I should never hear the last of it if I 
went out of the grounds alone with you," said 
Mia, hesitating. ** Poor Miss Hall is as quiet 
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as a baa-lamb, and conveniently deaf, and 
delightfully dull and stupid, we'd better have 
her." 

They stood in the passage to hold this 
colloquy, and Hubert reached down his cap 
from the peg and set it upon his bright brown 
clusters of hair — ^he bent his fair face towards 
Ella coaxingly, and he said — 

" Indeed, I did not think you were a coward, 
are you really afraid of your mother ?" 

" Oh ! not afraid," said Ella, flushing and 
laughing ; " but though mamma gives me my 
own way in most things, there are others in 
which it is most disagreeable to offend her. 
She can't bear my walking with young men 
unchaperoned." 

Hubert Challoner muttered two naughty 
words low, but Ella heard them and laughed. 

"Oh! you naughty wretched creature," 
said she, " but indeed I must call Miss Hall." 

Ten minutes later the fair- haired darling, 
the brilliant Ella, and the sad chaperone, in 
sad-coloured garments and large black hat, 
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took their way through the grounds. When 
the party were in the village, Catherine Hall 
dropped behind, and gathered scarlet haws 
and autumn flowers in the hedge, and Hu- 
bert and Ella went on together talking and 
laughing. They passed the thatched cottages, 
the little fading gardens, the tall pear trees, 
which grew on the left hand side where the 
Higly's great orchard skirted the road, then 
they came to the broken-down shabby part of 
Alton, those few poor cabins which belonged 
to the screwing absent squire of Alton Manor 
Court, whose agent ground down the wretched 
tenants to the last mite. Old Kite's was the 
first of these cottages. Old Kite himself was 
at work — it being working time — his friend 
the pig was still grunting in its sty as it had 
grunted in the spring; his sick cross wife 
still lay groaning on her bed with the brown- 
kite. Ella and Hubert passed on up the 
road where the black berries were gleaming 
in the hedge, and the late lying dew glistened 
on the long rank border grass of the way 
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side ; they have passed the village shop, the 
modest cottage where dwells the curate, and 
now they thread the narrow lane at the foot 
of which stands the red brick school house, 
and the master's cottage. Catherine Hall 
comes up with them, two steps more and they 
stand on the threshold of the door. From 
inside comes the hum of many voices. 

" Name the principal inland seas of 
Europe/' said the calm voice of Martin 
Cruize. 

Before the answer comes the visitors are 
in the middle of the room ; while they apolo- 
gise, and while the master places chairs for 
them, I will tell you what each saw of the 
other. To begin — 

The visitors see a long room, pretty well 
swept, wifli four long, pointed windows; on 
each side the wall, high windows, diamond- 
paned, from which nothing can be descried 
but the dark autunm clouds floating low. 
The lattice of each orifice is thrown back to* 
admit the air. On the walls are maps, and 
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specimens of flourishing penmanship. There 
are four tables for the four classes ; arranged in 
a square round each table, seated on benches, 
are about a dozen boys of various sizes vary^ 
ing from six to sixteen, roughly clad children 
with hob-nailed boots, corduroy trousers, and 
dark, coarse smocks ; boys with stupid, round^ 
good-tempered faces, others, burnt, sun- 
browned, wiry little mortals, with cunning, 
knowing, clever faces, a few heavy, silly, 
clumsy-looking, great boys, with the propor- 
tions of men and the expression of children, 
a few small, sturdy little things in petticoats, 
who are drawing horses and carts on their ^ 
slates — or what they mean for horses and 
carts — and who look, for the most part, 
awfully frightened at the fine, visitors. 
Standing in the centre of the room the visi- 
tors see a young man, with thick black hair, 
of Herculean build, of enormous height, with 
a colourless face, a compressed lip, a flashing 
peculiar gre^ eye ; this young man is duessed' 
in the garb that best agrees with his position 
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— a suit of brown, coarse cloth. He is shy, 
almost as shy as the satirical Rollins has 
painted him at the breakfast table, but he 
does not look ashamed or nervous. Hubert 
Challoner had come there to laugh at him, 
and somehow he did not feel inclined after 
all to quiz the serene, sensible-looking young 
dominie. 

And what did Martin see ? First of all he 
instinctively saw and felt himself, the lowly, 
poorly-clad, unlovely, unloveable school- 
master of Alton, with dark, sad face, coarse 
clothing, poor position, barren future, dark- 
ened past ! and then he saw before him Ella 
Thorpe, the gay, the beautiful, the graceful, 
in shining silk, and waving feather; Ella, 
the bright spot in his dingy life, whom 
hitherto he had looked upon as a pleasant, 
beautiful creature, who was, of course, no- 
thing to him, and never could be anything. 
And now he was awakened^ awakened to the 
consciousness of a maddening ttuth, to the 
existence of a fierce passion, to the outrageous 
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promptings of a devil within him, which 
whispered to the evil portion of his nature, 
and urged him to hew down the fair, curled, 
smiling youth, before him, and to fly howling 
from the place. He had never seen Ella 
thus, never seen her look 50, and smile 
80 into the face of any man but himself, he 
had thought that his nature was practical — 
he had deemed himself altogether a man of 
rule and measure, of right and reason, of 
calm and judgment. It only needed then for 
this smooth-faced young exquisite to lead Ella 
Thorpe into the presence of the schoolmaster, 
and to look into her face laughingly and 
confidently, and the man of reason became a 
raging demon, devoured by a paasion, the 
depth and intensity of which astonished him- 
self, and Martin Cruize believed that he was 
" possessed," while he watched Ella's face ; 
there seemed no softening, no poetry, no sen- 
timent in the feeling she inspired in him, only 
headlong jealousy, only devouring rage. 
VOL. 1. K 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



LOVE AND THE CURATE. 

If a terrible passion, like a savage beast, has 
nisbed down upon us unawares, roaring and 
bellowing in our deafened ears, rousing the 
worst feelings in our nature, tearing and 
rending us until our agonized spirits seem 
well nigh broken by the maddening pain ; 
if a wild, fierce, burning love or hatred be 
suddenly bom within us, an unholy fire set 
a-blaze from the flames of Tophet, it is still 
possible to some people to wear a calm face, 
to look and speak as though nothing had 
happened. The schoolmaster was a man 
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with a powerful will, and lie willed that Ella 
and Challoner should read nothing, should 
dream nothing of his "possession," for thus 
it seemed to him ; but he swore to himself 
that whatever they had come to request, he 
would deny them politely, humbly if you 
will, but he would refuse them everything 
that he had in his poor power to refuse them. 
He remained standing whilst they stared at 
the children and seated themselves. Behind 
them stood Catherine Hall, her sweet face 
was touched by a faint colour, she was hold- 
ing in her hand the scarlet haws, her large 
hat was thrown partly oft, that she might the , 
more clearly watch the children and the 
room, but Martin Cruize did not even see 
her. 

"We want to know, Mr. Cruize," Ella 
began, joyously, " if you will be kind enough 
to let us hear you examine some of your 
scholars ?" 

She looked up radiantly and confidently 
into his face, nothing doubting of his answer. 

K 2 
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" It is not the time of the year for the 
examination, Miss Thorpe/' said the school- 
master, blandly. 

" Oh but to oblige us^ you know," said 
Ella, nodding and smiling. 

" I am compelled to obey the rules of the 
school and the parish," said Martin, more 
gently than before. 

'' The school and the parish be hanged/' 
said Ella, forgetting herself, " I say walker 
to all that." 

*'I dare not transgress the rules in any 
particular," said Martin. 

" The rules be dished." 

" Certainly, if you like, Miss Thorpe, but 
sorry as I am to disoblige you, I assure you I 
dare not transgress them." 

Then Hubert Challoner felt a little nettled, 
a little ashamed of himself, if the truth were 
told, rather angry with somebody else, but 
whether Ella or the schoolmaster, he scarce- 
ly knew. 

" If you won't let us hear them, of course, 
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we must not detain you/' said he, rising to go, 
and casting a weary, careless look round the 
room and at the master. 

Martin felt he was a gentleman, and not one 
to be despised, and therefore he hated him 
more, if that were possible. 

" What a surly Bruin you are in your own 
den," said Ella, rising discontentedly, " what 
an obstinate face you have." 

Martin pretended to laugh at the compli- 
ment, and Ella, wishing him a hasty good 
morning, ran quickly from the place, followed 
by Hubert and Miss Hall. Then Martin sat 
down, as though nothing had happened, and 
continued to instruct his first class in geogra- 
phy. He went on steadily through the dull 
routine, coldly and gravely, as if no vulture 
were gnawing at his heart, as though no 
glowing, scorching, wicked thoughts, had 
been born within him; he even heard the 
little bare-legged urchins in petticoats repeat 
the first part of the multiplication table, and 
then came twelve o'clock, the hour of release, 
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and out rushed the children. The master 
waited until their last shouts had died away, 
and then he reached his straw hat from the 
peg and left the schoolhouse. He quietly put 
the key in his pocket, and set off on a long 
lonely ramble. He never dreamed of return- 
ing to his lodging and partaking of the chops 
and fried potatoes which his kind landlady 
had prepared for him. It seems ludicrous to 
specify the nature of the simple fare to which 
in the ordinary course of events he would 
have pat down, after finishing his morning's 
work. There is so much bitterness sometimes 
in the sight and memory of the commonest 
every day transactions, when connected with 
any gi'eat sorrow which has been suffered, any 
great wrong which has been inflicted, any 
great sin which has been committed. On 
this dark autumn day, while the lodging, 
keeper sighed over her burnt chops, and won- 
dered at the forgetfulness of her tenant, the 
schoolmaster, after earnestly impressing upon 
a few small children the great fact that twice 
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six make twelve, remembered to lock up the 
school-house and put the key into his pocket 
before starting on his miserable walk. It 
happened in his case that the weather and 
the season lent a colouring to the landscape 
strangely in keeping with his own dark feel- 
ings—the sky was leaden, the clouds sailed 
low, the leaves fell thickly from the bent and 
swaying boughs ; he chose a solitary lane, 
with tall trees on either side, admitting 
glimpses of fields which looked already damp 
and wintry, and from which the bright green- 
^es8 of the autumn had begun to fade ; he 
made his way in the direction of a great chase 
which lies three or four miles below Alton, 
a wild, dreary, beautiftil spot, where in the 
glad and golden days of early summer the 
bright fern, the springy bilberry bushes, and 
the budding heather, form a carpet of un- 
equalled beauty and verdure, where the blue 
dragon flies sport merrily through the light 
air, where the small silver rivulet prattles 
joyously as it glides over the white pebbles, 
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and where the wild bee, seeking wild honey 
from the blossoms of the hawthorn and the 
radiant sprays of the chestnut, hums musi- 
cally his refrain, ever telling of the plenty 
and the sweetness which is bom to him, of 
the flowers he woos so tenderly. 

In trouble or in anger one walks swiftly. 
Martin strode over the four miles of close- 
hedged lane, which led him to the moorland 
in a short hour, then he found himself upon 
the desolate chase, roofed in by the sad Octo- 
ber sky, with the fading heather at his feet, 
and before him stretching the rapidly rising 
ground, which was bounded by a hill covered 
with a few gloomy fir trees ; the hum of the 
bee was hushed, the great chestnut trees 
which he remembered loaded with perfume 
and blossom in the spring, and which grew in 
rich clusters at various parts of the chase, 
were now masses of yellow falling leaves. 
The rivulet was swollen and darkened, and 
the dragon flies were Jead. When the school- 
master reached the summit, crowned by the 
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fir trees, lie could discern tlie face of the 
country for miles around ; the little hamlets, 
the empty harvest fields, where stubble only 
remained to bear witness to the golden glories 
of the reaped and garnered com. He saw the 
sad, chill, grey fields, the distant spires of St. 
Jude's, the woods yellowing in the autumn 
wind, and the faintly indicated roofs and 
gables of Alton Hall. Martin sat on the 
short, soft turf, and looked at the lowering 
sky, the fading country ; he did not sigh, no 
tear came to his eyes, he did not even in- 
wardly wail and lament, he did not long for 
death ; he would have scorned the idea had it 
been whispered to him. Passion^ in its most 
intense phase, had taken possession of the 
young man's being, and wild and wretched 
as he felt, he had willed from the depth of his 
raging soul, that the girl should cease to 
despise him as he felt she now did. Nay, 
that she should love him at all risks, and at 
all costs, and that before he died, he would 
hold her to his heart, press his lips to hers, 

K 5 
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pour out all his burning and devouring love 
before ber, and tbat she should respond to him 
warmly, fondly, lovingly. For her parents' 
anger, for her own sufferings, for the loss and 
the shame and the poverty, that must come 
upon her should his insane, insatiate desires 
be granted, he cared nothing — ^rampant self- 
ishness, with an utter disregard of any and 
everything, save the realising of his mad 
hopes was the only law he cared to obey. 

*^ I have not been well brought up," howled 
Martin Cruize, " I have never been taught 
anything good. T have had no love, no hap- 
piness, in this life. I thought I was honest 
and sensible and good — ^yes, T believed I 
valued goodness, but I find I was only sleep- 
ing, only stupid and drowsy, and a fool. I 
am awake now. Oh, my God I what a time 
to awaken, to find one fi-ail, light, flippant 
woman holds all a man's life and strength 
and future in her slender, puny palm ; but I 
will conquer that, oh, that sweet, sweet, 
bright, laughing face, and those dark eyes I 
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Oh, why was I born ? Does she love that 
pink^&ced Popinjay ? No, no, she must not, 
she shall not;" and he gnashed his teeth. 
"I could grind him to powder as remorselessly 
as I could crush a stinging insect." 

Martin buried his face in the heather, and 
remained still; his great strong nature was in- 
deed aroused, his whole being was awake and 
burning, he was no longer the Alton school- 
master of yesterday. 

"Is there insanity in my blood?" he 
asked himself, " and is this the first outbreak- 
ing of the fiend?" and yet he lay so still and 
stirless on the heather, that when a chance 
traveller on the moor passed him, he felt 
startled at his appearance, and went and 
touched his shoulder, and Martin raised a 
white dazed face from the ground, and looked 
into the mild eyes of Mr. Clyne, the Alton 
curate. 

" You look HI," said the curate compas- 
sionately, " is it so ?" 
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Martin laughed and stood upon his feet, but 
his laugh had so harsh a ring in it that the 
curate repeated his question. 

" I never was ill in my life," said the school- 
master, putting on his hat, which had fallen 
oflF, and facing about towards Alton. " Is it 
nearly two o'clock, sir?" 

"Yes," returned the curate, and the two 
began to descend the hill, and to make for the 
lane at the head of the Chase, which led to 
Alton. 

Neither spoke for some time, but at last the 
curate broke the silence. 

" This Is a gloomy looking day," he said, 
** and if one had any great sorrow, such a day 
as this would weigh on one sadly." 

"I hope that is not jour case," said the 
schoolmaster, coldly. 

The curate paused a moment, and then said : 
** I am afraid -.t is yours." 

" You are very kind to trouble yourself on 
my account." 
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" Kind 1 It is my bounden duty to relieve 
and help, as far as in me lies, all who are in 
trouble or in heaviness." 

" But I am not in want of anything. I as- 
sure you, Mr. Clyne, my forty pounds a year 
is sufficient to feed, clothe, and shelter me, 
humbly but comfortably." 

** You know, my good friend, that I am not 
presuming to offer you pecuniary aid. My 
income is double your own, it is true, but still 
I have nothing to spare." 

Martin knew that the greater part of the 
curate's pay, scanty as it was, went in charity ; 
he knew also that the curate had offended a 
rich uncle by persisting in entering the church, 
that he had spent his own little fortune in 
passing at Oxford, and that a younger brother 
had been adopted as the uncle's heir. He had 
always felt a respect for the unselfish eccen- 
tric man, wild as he had deemed him, but on 
this day his respect for everything was at a 
low ebb. He felt nettled, too, at the curate's 
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presence, and he deemed his observations im- 
pertinent. 

" Then it is useless to remark upon trou- 
bles which you cannot alleviate/* he said 
shortly. 

"I beg your pardon most humbly, Mr. 
Cruize," said the curate. ** I see I am an- 
noying you. You must say you forgive me ; 
but indeed your face looked agonised when 
you raised it from the ground, I know you 
are wretched, do not be too proud to let me 
help you. It will torture me to leave you so;" 
and there were actually large tears of com- 
passion in the dark eyes, and the sweet pale 
face was turned imploringly towards him. 

Martin felt so wicked and hardened that he 
deemed the Curate weak, a fool, and woman- 
ish. He had yet to learn the heroism of that 
gentle nature. 

" I am sorry to torture you, Mr. Clyne, but 
excuse my saying that I am not sufficiently 
of the church churchy to confide my troubles 
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to any man, merely because lie wears a black 
gown and is called a priest." 

Martin drew up his tall form to its fullest 
height; and strode on rapidly ; he even began 
to whistle, 

" I see you will not let me comfort you," 
began the Curate. 

" Comfort, great heaven !" Martin felt en- 
raged by this time ; " do you dare, do you pre- 
sume to meddle with the dark secrets of men's 
hearts, and to pretend to offer comfort to a man, 
to any man crazed by sorrow, or devoured by 
passion T 

" There is balm in Gilead for all wounds," 
said the Curate, " and you are so lonely, you 
seem so friendless, and yet to me, who am 
near of your own age, and lonely like your- 
self, you have always been scornful and hard ; 
why should we not be friends ?" 

" If you had asked me that yesterday, sir," 
said Martin Cruize, touched by the Curate's 
compassion and earnestness, " I should have 
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thanked you for your condescension, and have 
gratefiilly accepted your sympathy-" 

'' And now—" 

" And now/' said the schoolmaster, bluntly, 
"I reject it." 

" Why ?" 

^' Because a man saint and a man fiend can- 
not run in a couple." 

" Have you done any great wrong, then?" 
asked the Curate. " If remorse is your ty- 
rant, unburden yourself at once. I am suffi- 
ciently gentleman as well as priest for you to 
rely on my honour and to trust to my help." 

" Do you remember the ragamuffin who 
tried to rob you in the lonely lane," said the 
schoolmaster, grimly, "the man whom you 
set at liberty ?" 

"What of him?" 

" Only that I feel ready and anxious to be- 
come as great a ruffian as he was." 

"To become " 

" Yes, I have done nothing yet, but beware 
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liow you ask one to be your friend, wlio would 
do anything to attain his object." 

" It is something then that you desire to 
obtain." 

** Aye, to obtain it I would sell my soul to 
the Prince of the powers of darkness, as your 
holy book calls him, I would so." 

"For ever?" said the Curate, solemnly, 
" would you for ever shut yourself from the 
home of the blessed, the hope, the joy, the 
heavenly land of Christ's followers, and all 
for some paltry earthly object? but it is not 
in your power to sell your soul. You are 
bought with a price. When the tears and 
blood were shed on Calvary ; when the side 
was pierced, and the gall and vinegar were 
drunken, and when He gave up the ghost, then 
your pardon and your ransom were sealed. 
He felt all that you suflFer now, ten million 
times tenfold, and He pities, and He will heal 
your wound if you take it to him, this physi- 
cian of your soul." 
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"Oh! dreamer/' cried Martin, "you com- 
pel me to, speak, you draw my secret from 
me. The Divine M^^rtyr of Calvary would 
have no part, no understanding of grief like 
mine. It is not a thing to pray to God 
about. I love^ I love^ with aU the might and 
strength of my being, a beautiful and scornful 
woman." 

The pure exalted Curate, whose fire and 
imagination were all directed towards the 
world of spirits, and whose love was chiefly 
to God, and diflPosed for the rest among the 
sinful and suflFering of mankind, knew not what 
to say. 

" It is more diflScult than I had thought," 
said he, " but it is nevertheless a grievous 
trouble, for it has made you look ill. I must 
hear more of this." 

"No," returned the schoolmaster, "you 
have heard enough — ^let me alone for the rest 
of our walk, but you are good and kind. I 
envy you, Mr. Clyne. I should respect you 
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more than any man were I capable of that 
feeKng at all, but I think I am mad." 

Martin would talk no more to the Curate, 
and when they reached the village they each 
went their way — Martin to his school, the 
Curate to his lodgings. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



HUBERT CHALLONER. 



While the wretched schoolmaster ground his 
teeth and cursed his poverty, Hubert the 
darling went on enjoying himself at Alton 
Hall, flirting softly with all the fair ladies, 
giving his praise to the music that pleased 
him, remaining silent when any piece or song 
did not come up to his standard. 

"He is such a judge, that young Mr. 
Challoner — it makes one so nervous to sing 
before him," simpered the Kilrudereys. 

Mrs. Elliot discovered that Hubert was 
extremely well connected, and that if he chose 
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he could make his way well at the bar, 
because his uncle was the bosom friend of the 
Lord Chancellor, and his great uncle one of 
the judges of the realm, and she not being quite 
in the beau monde did not object to him as a 
suitor for her daughter, and as Clara had 
seventy thousand pounds, that would obviate 
the necessity of a simply rich husband. Bat 
was Hubert a suitor to her daughter? Oh, 
dear, no — nothing of the kind — the darling 
had not made up his mind, he was a cautious 
darling. Then as for love — ^but of that more 
anon. He really admired Ella prodigiously, 
and though he had heard nothing to that 
effect, he rather felt inclined to conclude that 
the daughter of a man with eight thousand a 
year in the funds (which was Thorpe's reputed 
income), and who had bought such a fine 
house and park at Alton, must have a snug 
fortune in her gift. The mother did not smile 
on him, that he felt convinced of, but a slight 
impediment only gave a spice to the idea. 
Then as for the taciturn, absorbed Mr. Thorpe 
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hie really hardly did the civil to his visitors^ 
and spent days up in London, during the time 
the gay folks were at Alton ; he positively 
seemed like " a cipher in the great account^*' 
and Hubert did not trouble himself about 
him — ^he amused himself and let things take 
their course. Was he in love with Ella ? In 
these days, when all the world is so wondrous 
wise, when the worship of the golden calf is 
the universal religion of all people in polite 
life, and when passion, and longing, yearning 
love are only to be found among the " people," 
and there rarely, you will not expect to hear 
that the darling was in any danger of giving 
way to feelings violent and earnest, like those 
of the unhappy schoolmaster. 

Some writer says — "To each man and 
woman love is as inevitable as death— death 
must come, and love must come." This 
writer is, of course, wrong, at least, that 
crushed thing which is sacrificed daily to 
mothers, to fathers, to money transactions, to 
prudence, to judgment, to reason, to so-called 
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principle, to everything with a name, cannot 
be deemed love, that mighty power which the 
Scripture pronounces " strong as death,'' 
would not be so conquered. 

There is in truth little love going in the 
world now, and I do not dignify any of the 
darling's feeliugs with so great a name. In 
love with Ella ? Certainly not ; inclined to 
marry her, perhaps, if things turned out fa- 
vourably. And Ella herself? Oh, what a 
change has really come over the merry 
coquette! She admires Hubert more than 
any man she has ever seen, and she takes 
great pleasure in his society. She likes his 
little, quiet, satirical remarks on people and 
things, she appreciates his gentleness because 
she herself is so brusque. She likes his riding, 
his dancing, she admires his dexterous strokes 
at billiards, and she openly avows that she 
adores his voice both in speaking and singing. 

" You will come for a ride, this morning ?" 
said Hubert. 

And Ella went for a ride, so did gay 
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EoUins, young Holmes, and Miss Elliot ; but 
Hubert rode nearly all the time by Ella's 
side. They went a round of about twelve 
miles, and part of their way lay through the 
great park of a great nobleman. 

"I wish I owned this park," said Chal- 
loner, slashing with his whip at the boughs. 
"I should like to have fifty thousand a 
year." 

" Mercenary creature," laughed Ella, ** that 
is a thing I never wish for— money." 

" It isn't much use to wish, certainly," said 
Hubert, ** but it's a thing I'm given to — day 
dreaming." 

*' I can't comprehend having a single day- 
dream about such rubbish as tin comes to, 
after all." ' 

" Bubbish, my dear young lady, you can't 
possibly appreciate the value of cash ; why 
sometimes all a man's happiness in life depends 
on gaining a fortune. I speak warmly ; I am 
a poor devil, who dare not ask anybody whom 
I love to marry me." 
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He glanced toward Ella as lie spoke ; her 
dark cheek was flushed, and her eye was 
moist ; he felt sure that her little heart beat 
fast, and he was sorry and glad at the same 
time. 

" You might dare if you felt sure she loved 
you,'' said Ella. 

"No; I cpuld not ask her to share my 
poverty." 

"She would care nothing if she loved 
you—" 

" My dear Miss Ella, suppose, for instance, 
you loved anybody, you would not live in 
lodgings, keep one servant. Horrible !" 

" If I loved him very, very much, I would,'' 
said Ella. 

And Hubert felt a thought nettled because 
there was just a tinge of reservation in Ella's 
answer. She did not love him enough yet, 
and yet he felt that it was not quite right to 
try and win her affections, and he told him- 
self that he was only talking to her as he 
might to any girl on earth with whom he 
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might chance to take a ride. She began to 
feel a little more romantic than she had 
ever felt before. Hubert's brown curls 
and bright blue eyes were certainly beautiful, 
and he was so graceful. Yes, Ella thought 
that the master passion was awake mthin her. 
She thought she loved Challoner, or that 
she could do so easily ; and he was such a 
darling. 

Then Miss Elliot and Mr. Holmes came up, 
and it happened that Ella fell to his share to 
amuse, and that Hubert found himself riding 
with the handsome heiress. He did not tell 
Miss Clara that he wished he had fifty thou- 
sand a year, or anything a year. He told her 
that he adored musie:^ and that it was torture 
to him to hear commonplace performers, edu- 
cated in England, and, therefore, thoroughly 
ignorant, attempting to play or sing. Miss 
Elliot had learned since she was eight years 
old from the first masters of France and Ger-^ 
many and she was besides gifted, in no ordinary 
degree, with musical talent. She did not^ 
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therefore, feel displeased at the darling's im- 
plied compliment. They talked a great deal 
about Grermany, the baths, the society, the 



"I can't bear England after the Conti- 
nent/' said Miss Elliot, 

" You see conventionality ties one up so in 
thia country," assented Hubert, "that one 
can't call one's self free at all," so they went 
on abusing their country a little while. Theit 
Hubert said that a visit in an English country 
house was the joUiest way in which a man 
could spend his time in England, and " I have 
enjoyed myself more this last fortnight," he 
added. than I have ever done in my life before. 
Here he fixed his pretty blue eyes on the 
heiress and tried to read something from her 
face, but Miss Elliot was a complete girl of 
the world. Hubert read nothing but a care* 
less look in the direction of the great house 
they were approaching more closely, and 
which lay a little to the right. 

L 2 
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" I wonder if we may go up close to the 
front;' said Miss ElKot 

She spoke with a slight foreign accent — she 
was very tall and plump, and fair, and ma- 
jestic ; her manner was imperturbably digni- 
fied, 

Hubert put his spur deep into the flank of 
the handsome ''grey" he was riding, and 
when the poor animal started and sprang 
forward, he reined him in tightly at the 
mouth ; his was not a cruel disposition, but 
he sought vent for his irritation, and so 
Heaven help his poor horse ! 

'' What do you treat the horse' so ill for ?** 
asked the heiress, who was kind to animals, 
and feeling in the main. 

Hubert blushed brightly, " a fit of absence,*' 
he pleaded. "I did not know what I was 
doing." 

" I should not like to be your horse," said 
Miss Elliot, with a little silver laugh. 

" You would not like to be anything to a 
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fellow like me/' said the darling in an humble 
voice. 

"How do you know that?*' from the 
heiress, who could flirt a little. 

" I should never presume to think it for one 
moment," said Hubert. 

"Humility is an estimable quality," re- 
turned the heiress, with another little laugh. 

" The man who dares to ask you to accept 
him will not have an atom of that estimable 
quality,'* said Hubert, gravely. 

Again the heiress looked as though she had 
not heard him. Hubert found a difficulty in 
ascertaining whether the way was ready for 
him, should he choose tQ aspire to Miss 
Elliot'B hand. She had refused a dozen men ; 
why should she accept him ? He mused on 
in silence for a few minutes, then they left 
the park and emerged into the high road, and 
they set their horses to full speed, and Ella 
and Mr. Holmes and Rollins came clattering 
after them. In the midst of this hard gallop 
they passed at ftdl speed two pedestrians, a 
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fair,florid,middle aged gentleman, and leaning 
on his arm a fair and beautiful girl. Hubert 
raised his cap, and grew crimson to the roots 
of his hair. 

" Who is that ?" said the heiress, eagerly. 
** I am certain I have met that person be- 
fore." 

"Who?" stammered Challoner. 

" Why that man— that gentleman you 
bowed to." 

" He lived some time at Wisbaden/' said 
Hubert, 

"I have never been there/' mused the 
heiress, " it must have been in Paris." 

"Quite likely," said Hubert, "his name 
is Leslie." 

The heiress shook her head. "I don't 
know the name," said she. 

So it passed. When they clattered into 
Alton, they came upon a group of merry 
village children bursting out of schooL Ella 
stopped her horse and imprudently called to 
Challoner and the heiress to " look at that 
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darling with the golden hair." Like most 
very dark people, Ella had an enthusiastic 
admiration for fair hair and blue eyes — ^the 
child in question was a pretty little rustic of 
four years, who had toddled out to meet her 
brother on his return from school ; she held 
his hand and looked up shyly from under her 
curls at the ladies and gentlemen on their tall 
horses. 

" Isn't she a darling ?' said Ella. 

"Pretty little thing/" said Miss Elliott, 
carelessly looking down. 

"Well, Fanny, how are you to-day?" in- 
quired Ella. 

But Fanny pulled hard at her brother's 
hand, and lent her pretty head in the direc- 
tion of home. 

" Speak to Miss Thorpe," said the little 
smock-frocked brother. 

" Shall I come and see Fanny to-morrow, 
and bring her a cake?" pursued Ella, gaily 
bending her bright, dark face towards the 
child. 
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But Fanny answered by a stare, and pulled 
her brother's hand more strongly. 

" I see how it is/' said Ella, " poor little 
Fan has lost her tongue, and so she can't 
speak ; poor little Fan — ^no tongue at all." 

" Poor little thing !" chimed in Mr. EoUins 
and Miss Elliot. Whereupon, in silent con- 
tradiction of this aspersion, Fanny thrust 
a good-sized red tongue as far as she could 
out of her mouth, and of course everybody 
laughed. 

" Well, Fanny, there's a shilling for you," 
said Hubert, flinging one down to the child. 
" I'm glad you've found your tongue," and 
then the whole party rode on. 

" He is good nature itself," thought Ella. 
" I wonder what he has been saying to Miss 
Elliot." 

That night some of the neighbouring 
families were invited to a dance and fiill dress 
charades, at which last Eollins and Hubert 
were especially clever. An hour or two 
before the visitors arrived, Hubert Challoner 
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stole away from the house in the dusk of the 
evening. He was going for the first time to 
see Pauline Leslie, It was a walk of quite 
half an hour across several fields, and along 
a narrow lane, thickly carpeted with fallen 
leaves; the wind blew keenly over the 
country, and made Hubert shudder. He 
looked up into the heavens where the bright 
moon was hastening through thin, white 
clouds, and where in the foreground there 
lay a heavy bank of leaden-coloured ones, 
like an armament preparing for a battle. If 
any analogy between the character of the 
sky and the fortunes of those who are con- 
nected with the story occurred to Mr. Chal- 
loner, he has not given us the benefit of his 
reflections, but we who tell you the tale, kind 
reader, may be allowed to find some resem- 
blance between the light, flitting, gilded 
clouds, through which th'e moon was hasten- 
ing, and the present bright days of Ella^s life, 
and also to find some dark similitude between 

L 5 
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the gloomy, lowering battle clouds and the 
future of storms and tempests which was 
brewing for her and for others. Hubert soon 
found himself at the gate of the pretty farm 
cottage; he raised the latch and crossed to the 
door, at which he gave a knock, and then it 
was opened at once, and he was ushered with 
loud welcomes into the neat, old, wainscoted 
parlour, where tea was laid out temptingly, 
where a bright fire blazed, and where Pauline, 
who had been expecting him for a fortnight, 
and who had never been en deshabille since 
his arrival at Alton, rose with sweetness and 
good taste, and good temper to bid him 
welcome. Pauline in the bosom of her 
family, and Pauline to strangers, were two 
people. She looked charming, her fair hair 
wreathed into numerous plaits, and wound 
artistically round her head, her blue eyes 
shining, her sweet mouth smiling, her round 
cheek flushing, and then her dress becoming 
in the extreme ; a rich blue silk Zouave 
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jacket, disclosing a pure white worked front, 
and then a skirt full and flowing of glossy- 
black silk. Pauline was fond of silk. 

" What a very long time it is since we 
have had the pleasure of seeing you/' said 
PauKne. " I did see you, though, the other 
day on the Croft road ; you were riding." 

*'Hangit," thought the darling, '*she doesn't 
seem the least put out at my not having called 
before. I expected sobs and a scene, charm- 
ing, of course, such perfect mannersj but the 
deuce is in the women. I believe they've no 
real hearts." 

*^ I expected a reprimand. Miss Leslie," said 
Challoner, "for not having called before." 

" Oh," laughed Pauline, '' I am not so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine that our liumble 
cottage could attract a gentleman who is 
visiting at a great house like the Hall ; there 
must be so many amusements there, so much 
to take up one's time." 

Such tact, not one word about the pretty 
young ladies, nothing about herself. Hubert 
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thought she was more lady-like than any girl 
he knew, and that her loveliness was perfect ; 
he almost admired it more than Ella's. It 
was provoking she should care so little for 
him. Now I hope you appreciate the reason- 
ableness of the darling — ^here was a girl 
whom he had not written to for two years, 
whose acquaintance he had dropped to please 
his mother, and for prudential motives, yet 
he is angry with her for looking plump and 
calm, and only welcoming him as a friend. 
Had she been of the jealous or reproachful 
order, he would have been still more angry. 
Yes, Challoner was quite as reasonable as 
most men are in love matters. 

" I suppose I must not call you Pauline, 
must I, Miss Leslie?'' said Hubert, with a 
sweet smile, and a soft voice. 

Pauline blushed very red. 

" Call me what you like," she said, gaily. 

"Would to God I could!" said Herbert, 
passionately. 

The beauty of Pauline, the wine he had 
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drank at Thorpe's table, the finding himself 
alone with ter, all conspired to inflame his 
imagination ; he remembered that Pauline 
was his Jlrst love^ he had been dissipated since 
then, he had made love to numbers of girls, 
and yet he was not absolutely profligate. He 
had much sense of honour, or what the world 
calls such, he wished to stand well in the eyes 
of men, he would not willingly have done 
anything cruel or unjust, he believed he was 
as good as most other men, he knew that in 
society he was charming, he believed Pauline 
to be all innocence and purity, and had any- 
body given him the fifty thousand pounds a 
year he had longed for in the nobleman's 
park, had anybody given him that income on 
the night of which we write, he would, un- 
doubtedly, have asked Pauline to become his 
wife; but then nobody did give him fifty 
thousand pounds, or fifty pounds even, and as 
his mother only allowed him £400 a year, he 
could not marry Pauline. Leslie, who, after 
welcoming him in, had left him alone with 
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Pauline, now entered, followed by his wife, 
and Hubert was pressed to remain to tea, 
and he remained. Mrs. Leslie was kind to 
him, the boys liked him very much, he told 
them they had grown fine fellows and gave 
them each a shilling, whereat their eyes 
glistened, and then he rose to say good night, 
urging the Theatricals and that he was 
wanted at the Hall, and Pauline went out to 
open the door for him, and, chilly as was the 
night, she, even walked down to the gate 
with him. She looked seraphic in the moon- 
light. 

'^ Pauline," gasped Challoner, "promise 
me — 

" What ?'' said Pauline, a little eagerly. 

" That if ever I grow rich, or get on at the 
Bar, you will marry me ?" 

" Hubert, you maybe married yourself be- 
fore then,'' and poor Pauline sighed. 

What love she had was given to Challoner ; 
it was small in quantity and poor in quality, 
but such as it was, it was his. 
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*^ Oh, Pauline ! I must see you again/* 

He bent his head and pressed his lips to 
hers, and then hurried out of the gate. On 
his return he found that the visitors had ar- 
rived, and he tore up stairs to dress; he 
was to take the part of lago to Mr. RoUins's 
Othello. In the last scene the word was 
"incite," and when the whole was acted 
Mr. Rollins, blacked as the Moox, and in 
appropriate costume, stalked majestically on 
to the stage and bowed to the audience ; and 
the darling, in the most becoming of court 
dresses, followed. 

" My Lord ?" 

" What dost thou say, lago ?" 

" Did Michael Cassio, when you wooed my 
Lady, know of your love ?" 

^'' Oh, yes ! and went between us very oft." 

" Indeed." 

Thus they proceeded until Rollins, with a 
passion he well knew how to assume, thun- 
dered forth : — 
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" Why, by Heavens thou echoest me as if 
thou hadst some monster in thy thoughts." 

Just then the door opened, and a servant 
announced Mr. Macnellan. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



WOMAN. 

Mr. Macnellan walked across the room to 
where the audience were seated at the back 
of the folding doors, and he ofifered his white, 
fat, flabby hand to Mrs. Thorpe, who sat in 
all the glory of crimson velvet and gold ear- 
rings, trying to entertain Mrs. Elliot with 
comments on the performance. She hardly 
changed colour on the entrance of the man 
on whom so much of her fortune depended. 
She smiled and said, rising : — 

" This is a pleasure I had not looked for 
to-night.'' 
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" Most probably it is one you could have 
dispensed with altogether," said Macnellan^ 
rudely. 

Mrs. Thorpe, with woman's tact, laughed 
merrily and answered : — 

" Mr. Macnellan, you are positively shame- 
ful. Allow me to present you to Mrs. Elliot, 
Miss Elliot, Miss Kalruderey." 

" Where is your daughter ?" said Macnel- 
lan, sharply, after hastily nodding his ugly 
head at the ladies. 

*^ Ella is going to act in the first scene of 
the new charade." 

" Where is she ?" 

" In the dressing-room, with Miss Rachel 
Kilruderey." 

" I should like to see her." 

" For Heaven's sake who is that horrible 
old bear?" asked young Holmes of Miss 
Elliot. 

Miss Elliot did not know. Meanwhile the 
scene between Othello and lago was well 
carried on by Rollins and Challoner, and at 
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its conclusion, the darling came, smilingly, to 
ask the audience the name. 

" Incite/' said Miss Elliot, whose clear 
head gave her no difficulty in solving most 
things. 

" Hurra I'' shouted the gentlemen. 

The visitors for the night who consisted of 
the sons and daughters of three county 
families, were demonstrative in their praises 
of the " get up" of the whole. Kollins looked 
and smiled at Macnellan, and he bowed to 
him ; he smiled at his extraordinary ugliness. 
Macnellan saw the smile, and understood its 
purport, whereupon he hated EoUins bitterly 
from that day forth. The ugliness of Mac-^ 
nellan was grotesque and revolting ; he was 
short and broad, with a bloodless complexion, 
and wide, flattened nose ; he had no lips to speak 
of, but when he opened the slit that answered 
the purpose of a mouth, and indulged in a 
ghastly grin, he disclosed yellow discoloured 
fangs ; no eye-brows, deep set, cat-like eyes, 
of a dull green, a bald head, but fringed with 
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reddish hair, grizzled with grey^ and then the 
expression of the whole animal, canning, cmel, 
sarcastic, the very forehead was receding and 
flattened like that of a tiger. Mr. Macnellan 
was a monster of ugliness, but his dress was 
fashionable, and in perfect taste. He stood 
behind a chair, he would npt sit down, and 
watched the stage in expectation of seeing 
Ella enter. At last she came in, she was 
dressed in a flowing robe of scarlet with a 
black bodice faced with gold, her jetty air 
flowing down to her waist, her dark face 
glowing, her eyes dancing. She turned away 
from Mr. Rollins, who was dressed as Pe- 
truchio. 

" Good morrow, Kate, for Kate's your 
name, I know." 

"Well have you heard," but something 
hard of hearing ; " they call me Katherine 
that do talk of me." 

The toss of the head, the hauteur^ the con- 
tempt were rendered by Ella with consum- 
mate grace and skill. 
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" You lie, in faith, for you are called plain 
Kate, and bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate 
the curst. But Kate, the prettiest Kate in 
Christendom, Kate of Kate Hall, my super- 
dainty Kate, for dainties all are cates, and 
thereforiB, Kate, take this of me — Kate of my 
consolation, hearing thy mildness praised in 
every town, thy virtues spoke of and thy 
beauty sounded, yet not so deeply as to thee 
belongs, myself am mov'd to woo thee for my 
wife." 

" Mov'd in good faith, let him that moved 
you hither, remove you hence. I knew you 
at the first you were a moveable — " 

" Come, come, you wasp, in faith you are 
too angry." 

" If I be waspish, then beware my sting." 

The curtain dropped, and there was a buzz 
of voices and clapping of hands for full one 
minute and a half, but Macnellan neither spoke 
nor clapped, his bloodless face looked, if pos- 
sible, more bloodless, and he glanced eagerly 
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in the direction of the curtain. The next 
time the scene opened with Mr. Rollins, who 
repeated the seven ages of man, with inimi-* 
table voice and gesture, from the infisint to 
the old man, sans eyes, sans everything. In 
the last scene, the acting of the whole word^ 
Ella appeared in a charming page's costume^ 
her slight figure aiding the delusion. The 
darling, as the duke, lounged on a couch, ani 
Viola on a low stool^ with a lute in her* 
hand, turned her sweet face away from the 
audience. 

Duke — Tell her my love, more noble than 
the world prizes, not quantity of dirty land 
the parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, 
tell her I hold as giddily as fortune, but is that 
miracle and queen of gems, that nature pranks 
her in attracts my soul. 

Viola — But if she cannot love you, sir? 

Duke — I cannot be so answered. 

Viola — Sooth, but you must say that some 
lady, as perhaps there is, hath for your love as 
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great a pang of heart as you have, for Olivia } 
you cannot love her. You tell her so, must 
she not then be answered ? 

Duke — There is no woman's sides can bide 
the beating of so strong a passion as love doth 
give my heart. No woman's heart so big to 
hold so much. Make no compare between 
that love a woman can bear, and that I bear 
Olivia. 

Viola — Aye, but I know — 

Duke — What dost thou know ? 

Viola — Too well what love women to men 
may owe. In truth, they are as true of heart as 
we. My fiither had a daughter loved a man 
as it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, I 
might your lordship. 

The curtain fell amid thunders of applause. 
Ella's voice, sweet, plaintive, trembling with 
tenderness, still vibrated in the ears of the 
audience, when Macnellan, bending down to 
Mrs. Thorpe, whispered: — 

" That was not all acting." 

Then he sat up again impassive as ever. 
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Again the clear-headed heiress guessed the 
word " woman ;" afterwards the rooms were 
cleared for a dance. Ella came in brilliant in 
pink silk. Macnellan merely bowed^ and 
scarcely spoke to her all the evening. She 
danced with Challoner, she laughed, she 
sang, she flirted, then came supper, and after- 
wards the guests departed at about twelve 
o'clock. That same night Martin Cruize 
wetted his pillow with tears of anguish, and 
tossed wildly from side to side in the vain 
eflfort to find rest, and then he rose and paced 
his room, and tore out handftds of his hair 
like a maniac, as he was, in the vain hope of 
finding rest from his torture of soul — ^in the 
voluntary torture he inflicted on his body at 
last worn down with his frantic sufferings, he 
sunk into a sleep, and he was visited with 
dreams in which Ella appeared to him, ask- 
ing him to marry her, but instead of being 
robed in bridal garments, she wore a shroud ; 
he too was dressed in grave-clothes, and to- 
gether they approached an altar, where a 
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priest with a veiled face joined their hands. 
What words were uttered the schooknaster 
knew not, but at the end, and when he would 
have clasped his bride, the earth opened at 
his feet and swallowed her up, and with a 
shriek of anguish, which aroused the house 
and brought the landlady to the door to know 
what ailed him, Martin awoke — It was a 
dream. 

" Mrs. King, it was a dream," explained 
the schoolmaster. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE MONSTER AND THE DARLING. 

For a few days Ella flirted with the darling, 
and the monster watched them, and said no- 
thing. Ella scarcely noticed the presence of 
the hideous old man. She had so much to 
occupy her in devising plans of pleasure for 
her friends, and in talking with Hubert. Time 
was killed successfully, even delightfully, 
until the autumn rains set in, and the weather 
grew really wintry. By that time some of 
the guests, those who. were the most fond of 
field sports and riding, grew a little impatient. 
Not so the darling ; he enjoyed immensely the 
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in-door amusements, lie listened delightedly to 
Ella's singing* rapturouslj to that of Miss 
Elliot, but to Ella he spoke more honied 
words in secret than to any other, saving 
Pauline Leslie^ to whom he occasionally stole 
down in the erening. Of that acquaintance, 
Ella knew nothings Woodly was two miles 
from Alton, and except at church, Ella had 
never met her flaxen-haired rival — ^there she 
had remarked upon her beauty often. The 
darling obviated the necessity of any expla- 
nations by keeping away from church, and 
though Ella rallied him and coaxed him, he 
never would accompany her there. We 
must not omit to state that the schoolmaster 
had been advised, since the day of his refusal 
to examine his scholars^ that Miss Thorpe 
would discontinue her lessons for the present, 
her time being so much occupied with visitors. 
And while the little world went its little 
round, Macnellan sat by and watched all 
with a grim smile. 

He really held; the fortunes of the Thorpes 

M 2 
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and the fate of Ella in his hands, and he 
waited his time with cruel certainty. Mr. 
Thorpe was still from home. One morning 
Macnellan found himself alone with Mrs. 
Thorpe at the breakfast table, none of her 
guests were yet down. Mrs. Thorpe begged 
him to begin, and anxiously asked him, 
"What he should Uke best?" 

" Your daughter," said Macnellan, fixing 
his green eyes on the lady. 

Mrs. Thorpe laughed. 

" But not for breakfast, surely?" 

" Not for breakfast, ma'am," said the mon- 
ster, cutting some tongue, *^ but I like to listen 
to the sound of hers better." 

" But, Mr. Macnellan,'' said Mrs. Thorpe, 
taking a lump of sugar in the silver tongs, 
and suspending it absently over the coflFee 
cup, " you never seem to speak to Ella. It 
appears to me that you lose time." 

" Do you know, ma'am, perhaps you are 
not aware that when Thorpe in his mad rage 
for speculating, lost the whole of his property, 
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except eight hundred a year settled on you, 
perhaps you are not aware that I at his 
earnest request lent him eighty thousand to 
speculate in the Cornish mines, although I 
told him a crash would come, and it did. 
Your husband is doubly ruined, and I am his 
chief creditor." 

" I am perfectly cognisant of the whole 
story from beginning to end," said Mrs. 
Thorpe, a little dryly. 

" Then, my good woman, what on earth do 
you mean by telling me I lose time ? Do 
you suppose I mean to take the least trouble 
to win what is already mine ? I had set my 
desires on your magnificent girl when I gave 
out my eighty thousand to your husband. I 
am very rich; but eighty thousand is too 
much to throw away. You cannot afford 
to lose your money, and you would rather 
give me the girl than the eighty thousand ; 
the thing is done ; the dark delicious creature 
is mine." 

Mrs. Thorpe did not even look^ disgusted ; 
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she had immense command of countenance, 
SO she may have felt the monster's coarseness 
notwithstanding. 

" But still, Mr. Macnellan, for the sake of 
the poor young thing, it would be kind to try 
and make her like you." 

" Who ? I ? do you think me such a fool as 
thatr 

" How, what do you mean ?" 

''Why,'' said Macnellan, cutting himself 
some roll, and smiling, *' do you think I sup- 
pose for a minute she would ever like me — a 
monster — a brute — ha, ha I Yesterday I 
heard her tell that pretty, curly, doll-&tced 
chap, that sings duets with her, that the sight 
of my face took away her appetite, ha, ha, ha I 
it was so good, they didn't see me behind the 
curtain, where 1 had gone to look at the wea- 
ther. It was what the young folks call 
^ grand'." 

Mrs. Thorpe blushed now hotly. 

^^ It is indeed dreadful," she said, " the 
license Ella gives her tongue. Oh, I should 
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be thankM to see her married, Mr. Mac- 
nellan, to a man older than herself, and 
whom she would fear." 

" You need not tell me/' said the old sin- 
ner, with a wicked leer. " I am exactly the 
sort of man your maternal heart has craved 
as a husband for your daughter, ain't I, ma'am, 
and if there were no filthy lucre in the case, 
you would still wish it with all your soul ; it 
isn't money, oh^ dear no, not at all, it isn't 
the debt, not a bit of it, it's just Macnellan 
himself you are so fond of, isn't it ma'am? 
oh, dear yes !" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Thorpe, with grave com- 
posure, and ignoring the sarcasm, " yes, Ella 
needs a strong, firm hand ; you are just the 
person to deal with her." 

" And Thorpe is so brave that he can't face 
me, he leaves you to do the business. I sup- 
pose you want an exoneration fcora this debt, 
a receipt in full for the eighty thousand, don't 
you, Mrs. Thorpe ?" 
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" Until Ella is your wife I donH expect it, 
of course." 

Here the visitors began to enter. Rollins 
and Challoner in tearing spirits ; the former 
was going on the evening of the same day. 
Macnellan hated him, and resolved to let fly- 
some of his spiteful speeches. He had been 
decent and civil to all the guests up to that 
time ; he was not going to be so any longer. 
Rollins was rampant with ftm : 

" I found Challoner, Mrs. Thorpe," said he, 
" in a delightful frame of mind this morning. 
I ran into his room,' which goes out of mine, 
and meant to call him, as I was awake, and 
how do you think I found that respectable 
young man employed ? He wasn't smoking, 
no, you need not be afraid, he hasn*t injured 
your curtains ; he wasn't bathing, he wasn't 
reading trashy novels in bed, which I grieve 
to say is an evil habit into which that mis- 
guided youth has fallen lately. Now listen 
to the tale. I saw that young man before 
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tlie fire in scanty white raiment. He did 
not look angelic, he didn't even look intelli- 
gent. People seldom do when they are first 
awake, and before washing ; and at this time 
I regret to say Challoner belonged to that 
numerous fraternity, the great unwashed. I 
won't say he looked stupid, that might seem 
iU-aatured, but I can't say he appeared par- 
ticularly fashionable or elegant ; he had in 
his hand a vest of flannel, which he held to- 
wards the flame, and anon hugged aflfection- 
ately to his che^t ; then warmed it, then 
fondled it again. To approach him was my 
first impulse, to seize the vest was my second, 
for there was something in its cut that re- 
minded me of an old Mend, and there, in the 
comer, were my initials ; that wretched law 
student, regardless of the laws of his country 
and the ties of friendship, had been guilty 
of petty larceny." 

" Do you think yourself a wit ?" said the 
jnonster ; " because I don't." 

M 5 
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Challoner and his friend both reddened, 
but Rollins laughed good-temperedly. 

" Don't mention it/' he cried, gaily, ** it's 
of no consequence, as Mr. Toots says.'* 

Before the monster could make any answer 
the rest of the visitors and Ella entered* The 
monster gave pne glance in her direction, 
and then proceeded to attack the law students. 
Rollins, though merry, was at heart shy and 
sensitive. He was really an amiable young 
man, and he felt a little sat upon by the 
monster, who, with plenty of courage and an 
impervious hide, was in truth a formidable 
antagonist, especially as there was a look in 
his eye which gave notice that he would glory 
in showing up anybody's weak point before 
the assembled party on that particular morn- 
ing. 

"I should think you two would be very 
likely men to get on at the Bar," said Mac- 
nellan, nodding his head towards Rollins and 
Challoner. 
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**^I hope we shall/' says Hubert, gaily. 

** You spend your time so profitably/' con- 
tinued the monster, showing his fangs ; "why 
I've an immense connection among lawyers. 
I myself could push on any man I chose at 
the bar. I think I shall constitute myself 
your patron, Mr. Choke and Stir," addressing 
Hubert, " I think I'll make you my pet." 

Hubert laughed loudly, and so did Ella, 
and several at the table. A tinge of colour 
dyed the monster's flat, flabby cheeks. 

" Shouldn't you like me to make him my 
pet?" said he, looking fixedly at Ella across 
the table. 

"What have I to do with it?" retorted 
Ella, boldly returning his gaze, but with a hot 
glow in her cheeks. 

"You know best about that," said the 
Monster, chuckling. 

" If you weren't a guest," began Ella. 

" Go on," said Macnellan. 

But Ella only laughed a little vexed laugh, 
and tried to turn the conversation. 
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Not a bit of it ; the Monster continued : 
" If I wasn't a guest you'd fling that loaf at 
my head, eh ?" 

Of course everybody thought the Monster 
was joking ; but Ella felt furious with him ; 
still she restrained herself pretty well. 

" Don't you wish you had my head under a 
pump, Miss Ella?" 

" It would do it good." 

*^ Not at all ; this yellowness is my natural 
tint. I don't belong to the great unwashed, 
like your friend, Choke and Stir." 

"Myfnendwhat?" 

"Choke and Stir." 

" I have no friend of that name." 

The Monster indicated Hub^ with the end 
of his roll. 

" Oh," said Ella, scornfully, " I didn't un- 
derstand." 

"Why don't you say twig?" said tKe 
Monster ; ^- I thought you were fond of 
slang 1" 

"Did you?" 
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"How lofty some people become when 
tliey^re not bowed down to, I never bow to 
anybody, not even to the Queen of Alton.'* 

Everybody laughed very much through 
the whole of this rough badinage, the Elliots, 
the Kilrudereys, young Holmes, even the 
law students ; it was spicy and amusing, and 
varied the dull routine of the breakfast-table. 
People like to see others out of temper some- 
times, especially when they are only specta- 
tors. It is exciting to speculate on what will 
happen next. Everybody saw the fire in 
Ella's eye, and enjoyed the rude jibing of 
Macnellan. It was polite to laugh, too, it 
seemed as though they quite believed in the 
mere playfulness of the whole scene. 

"I never put up with nonsense, even 
from—" 

Again Ella remembered conventionality, 
and paused. 

" Even from—" 

"Whom?" 

" From my father's guests.** 
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^^ Bravo, little one, well said 1 how digni- 
fied she grows." 

And Macnellan leered at Ella in an xigly 
manner. 

Here their little quarrel ended for the time. 
But later in the day the Monster came upon 
Ella and the darling in a retired part of the 
shrubbery ; she had put her hand within his 
arm, and he was talking soft nothings as hst 
as possible. Macnellan knew this with the 
jealousy of a young man, and the cuteness of 
an old one. The monster came right in their 
path, and stopped their way. 

The darling was of that calm, even, passion- 
less temperament, which is never irritated, 
and over which the storms of this world pass, 
leaving no traces; a smooth, unfiirrowed 
brow was his, a clear eye, a smiling lip, a 
glowing cheek ; he had never been in a rage 
in his life. 

" Are you making love to this young girl ?" 
asked the Monster, with a grin. 

" Now, Mr. Macnellan, why do you want 
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to know?'' retorted the darling, with a bright 
smile. "Are you going to propose to her 
yourself?" 

Unconscious darling, wounding the Mons- 
ter in his sorest point. The incongruity of the 
idea was too grotesque. Hubert laughed out- 
right, and the poor Monster writhed inwardly. 

" ] don't believe you mean more than to 
pass your time pleasantly," said Macnellan. 

Hubert blushed and laughed again. 

" Why do you grin like a hyena ?" con- 
tinued the monster. 

"Now, come, come," .said the darling 
gaily, ** this is really too bad, Mr. Macnellan, 
can't you let a fellow alone?" 

" I mean to follow you about, while you 
remain with Miss Thorpe." 

" If that's it," said the darling, who was, 
perhaps, glad of an excuse to get to some other 
amusement, " I shall amputate, as Ella has 
it, and leave you to .entertain Miss Thorpe." 

And away sprang the darling, whistling, 
and leaving Ella alone with the Monster. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



MINE. 

Ella looked indignantly at Macnellan, and 
prepared to walk away. He had the auda- 
city to grasp her hand tightly in his, and to 
look into her face with a hateful leer. She 
did not speak, but violently tried to extricate 
her hand, but the monster's muscles were of 
iron. He was a short, broad man, power- 
ful in spite of his years, which were fifty. 

" Take away your hand at once.'* 

" By no means." 

Ella doubled her other hand and dealt the 
monster a tingling blow on his ugly nose. 
She was irritated to madness at the intemip- 
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tion of a conversation with the darling, which 
that fascinating individual had just brought up 
to an interesting point, when the arrival of 
the monster cut it short thus disagreeably. 

" Thank you/' said Macnellan, chuckling, 
but he was smarting with pain, and he tight- 
ened his hold of Ella's arm. 

" I will shout, I will rouse the neighbour- 
hood ; I will tell my father to kick you out of 
the house. How dare you, how dare you?" 
said the excited girl. 

"Do you know how to curse? because 
before I have done with you, you will have 
need of the most vituperative words in your 
vocabulary ; ha I not again, thank you," and 
he secured her other hand, " one blow of that 
kind is sufficient, and now tell me, pretty one, 
is not this rough wooing ?" 

"Wooing!" echoed Ella. 

" Aye, you are such a pretty stinging wasp, 
like your Kate of the other night, that I must 
go to work cautiously, but I love you — " 

''Wretch!'' 
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" I worship you, and by G^ , sweet shrew, 

I have sworn the taming of you." 

Ella curled her Kp with superb scorn — she 
was beginning to be amused instead of angry 
with the monster. 

" Will you marry me ?" 

" Can you doubt it ?" in the loftiest tone of 
sarcasm. 

"Not for an instant; this pretty slender 
white hand is mine^ miney as long as the 
pulses of life thrill through it, unless I die, 
but while I live and you live, you are mine." 

Ella laughed. 

" And I have every right to fold that slight 
rounded, shrinking form, in my arms, and to 
press hot kisses on those pouting lips ?" 

" Monster I" 

" Oh ! yes, I am the ugliest man in Eng- 
land, but I am the richest, only you don't 
care for money, do you ?" 

" I hate it," said Ella, violently, " I detest, 
I abhor it. If I loved a man, and he had 
money, it would make me despise him." 
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" Sweet, reasonable, dark-eyed, delicious 
creature,*' said the monster, fondly. 'Tm 
so glad you^ at least, won't marry me for my 
money." 

Ella was silent. 

" Because you will marry me, but if it 
won't be for love, why it won't be for 
money ?" 

" Mr. Macnellan," said Ella, '* you have 
talked enough nonsense, and been rude enough 
to me, I think. Now let us go to the house ; 
I am tired of this farce." 

** But I am not. I should never be tired of 
holding and pressing those adorable hands, 
and looking into those glorious eyes." 

*^ Will you come to the house ? It is cold 
standing here." 

" Cold I your presence is as a consuming 
fire — T bum, I glow, when near you." 

" Selfish creature," said Ella, over whose 
versatile nature several changes had passed 
since their short colloquy, and who shivered, 
and seemed ready to cry like a child. 
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" I tell you I am cold and tired, and you 
keep me here talking nonsense, and hurting 
my hands/' 

" Because if I released you, you would not 
listen to me, but would run off to your doll- 
faced favourite, the law student/' 

" Why on earth should I listen to you ? I 
don't want to, if you will only let me alone, 
that is all I want/' 

" You won't believe me — ^you think I am 
only an old monster tormenting you for no 
purpose, and meaning nothing but insulting 
nonsense. I want to make you understand 
that I am a man fifty years old, who am not 
given to joking, and I swear by everything 
sacred above the earth, upon the earth, and 
under the earth, that I love you more than 
any other created being, and that I want you 
for my wife/' 

Ella opened her eyes wide. 

" You absurd old fool I" she said. 

Macnellan grew livid; a sort of glare shone 
in his green eyes, which made Ella shudder 
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— the insensate old libertine thrilled through 
with rage. 

" You will have to marry me/' he said ; 
" your father owes me eighty thousand pounds 
which I lent him, and which he has lost in a 
mad speculation in the Cornish mines, and 
now, to pay me, he must either sell Alton 
Hall, and hand me over his bank shares, and 
fimded property, or he must give you to me 
for my wife. He says he will give you, and 
your mother is delighted — she says I am the 
very man to keep you in order — she and I 
arranged all that long ago." 

Eecollection flooded over Ella's mind, she 
thought of numbers of times when her mother 
had hinted to her that there was a certain 
future husband in contemplation for her. She 
began to believe the monster, at last ; there 
really was truth then in it all, and she was 
emphatically " sold" by her parents, though 
not in the simple slang sense in which she had 
been accustomed to usei the word. She was 
very silent for a moment, she was thinking of 
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a sweet, speedj solution to her difficulties. 
This thought made her cheeks glow and her 
eyes light up. 

" You see you will have to marry me^ you 
can't let your parents be ruined, and you 
haven't, beautiful as you are, you haven't got 
one other man in the world who would marry 
you, just because you're so poor. You would 
have to go out as a sat-upon toady, like your 
lanky Kate Hall, if you had not had the good 
fortune to take my fancy, eh I" 

The insult did not wound, a sweet serene 
certain hope beat at Ella's heart, she even 
smiled brightly. 

" Yes, if it were as you say it would be so ; 
and now will you release me, because I am 
sure you can have no more to say."^ 

Macnellan released her hands, but he in* 
stantly folded his arms tightly round her 
shrinking form, and by dint of sheer brute 
force impressed several loathsome kisses on 
her lips ; then he sprang away with a chuckle 
and left Ella glowing with rage and shame^ 
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and shuddering with disgust, and she drew her 
mantle round her and paced up and down the 
shrabbery walk several times to warm her be- 
numbed feet and to collect her scattered 
thoughts^ 

Memory was busy with the girl, she was 
looking back at her life through the vista of 
her nineteen years. It had been ever a bright 
and a gunny life. Of love she had possessed 
little or none, because her mother was essen- 
tially cold, worldly, and undemonstrative. So 
the girl had learned to do without love, or to 
accept what c$ime in the place of it, indul- 
gence, pleasures, gifts, gaiety, and thus, with no 
will save her own to consult, she had herself 
grown very selfish and somewhat hard. Her 
father had died in her infancy, and her first 
recollections were of living in Paris with her 
mother, a gay widow. She had been a little 
spoiled child then, with loads of pretty dresses, 
boxes of bonbons,^ rides and drives and even- 
ing parties farming the chief business, the 
chief objects of her little life even then. 
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One day there had come to visit her mother 
the handsome, silent, rich Mr. Thorpe. This 
gentleman had been constantly at their pretty 
apartment in the Champs Elys^es, and then 
he had married her mamma, and Ella's name 
had been changed from Raikes to Thorpe, and 
soon after they had all gone to live in London, 
where her new father was a merchant. After- 
wards Arthur was bom, and for her half- 
brother she had always entertained some af- 
fection, but except called forth by his illness 
or danger, her love seemed asleep, for it never 
showed itself. Ella had been educated partly 
by a governess, partly at a grand finishing ' 
school, but no one had ever yet awakened the^\ 
depths of her nature; the outer crust of 
worldliness and selfishness had closed over 
the little heart, and she was as completely 
hardened by prosperity and pleasure as some 
natures are by bitterness and sorrow. She 
would have laughed at the pain of the school- 
master had she known of it, and yet she was 
touched, interested, Spris with the grace and 
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beauty and easy nonchalance of Hubert Chal- 
loner ; she mistook lor love the feeling he in- 
spired in her. 

The truth was he was a man of whom she felt 
she should be proud as a husband, and she 
knew too little of the value of cash, to ask 
herself how she was to be supported ; he had 
oflten told her he was poor, but she did not 
object to poverty that could wear so gay a 
garb, and carry so bright a face. 

She had a hundred pounds of her own in 
the bank, which had been left to her by her 
god-mother ; that would be something to buy 
wedding dresses with at least. 

Hubert would of course marry her, he had 
told her he loved her that very morning ; for 
Macnellan she entertained the veriest loathing, 
she, who almost worshipped beauty and 
grace in the abstract, and who, in her girl's 
dreams, had always seen herself allied to a 
youth who should be handsome and elegant, 
and gay and fashionable, and clever in the 
world's sense of the word. She, who had just 

VOL. I. N 
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found her gay, delightful, beau ideal — ^to be 
chained for life to an ugly, vulgar, hateAil 
monster, whom everybody laughed at behind 
his back, and who was only tolerated for his 
dirty bank notes ? No, no, it should never be ! 
Selfish herself, she understood her parents' 
selfishness; she did not feel so desperately 
angry with them as one might have imagined. 
'*0f course mamma does not want to be 
ruined," she thought, " but then I do not want 
to marry the monster ; it will be a very deep 
game to play — a bold step to try and out-vdt 
mamma, but it shall be done." She walked 
rapidly up and down the shrubbery walk, 
until her numbed limbs glowed, and tingled 
with the exercise ; presently she raised her 
eyes, and she saw approaching her the tall 
form of the schoolmaster of Alton. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER OP ALTON. 

This sad-faced young giant was dressed in 
his usual brown rough suit, but over it was 
drawn a fashionable great coat as a protection 
from November fogs and frosts; he took off 
his cap with every outward sign of respect and 
came to a stand in front of Miss Thorpe. 

" Well/' said she coldly and ungraciously 
enough ; she hated him at the moment for in- 
terrupting her thoughts. " Well, what have 
you to say ?" Just as she would have spoken 
to the footman or the gardener ; her manner 
told Martin to be quick about his business. 

N 2 
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He looked with a lover's anxiety into her 
darkened haughty face, and remained for a 
moment in silent wonder at the change he 
read there. 

" Have you anything to say to me ? because 
if mamma will do as well, you will find her 
up at the house/' 

" She sent me to you I" 

" Oh, did she ; what is it ?" 

" Only Mr. Yardly wants a few old Histo- 
ries of England for the use of the school, and 
he sent me to ask Mrs. Thorpe if she had any 
to spare, and she referred me to you.'* 

"Man alive! why didn't you ask Miss 
Hall?" 

" And Miss Hall was making jelly, and 
could not leave it, your mamma desired me to 
say." 

" Miss Hall, and you, and everybody be 
jiggered I" said Ella pettishly. 
Martin was silent. 

"What on earth put histories into your 
head, this day of all days ?" 
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" Into Mr. Yardly's head/' 

" Of course, you are only the errand boy 
lia,har 

She was in an ill-humour, she knew she 
had said a rude, spiteful thing, and she did 
not care a bit. She saw the schoolmaster's 
face grow scarlet and then whiten, but she did 
not pity him in the least. Why did he come 
bothering her, when she wanted to be alone 
with her own thoughts ? "I don't know any- 
thing about histories, you had better come up 
to the house, and look through Arthur's old 
book-box in the lumber room. I'll show you 
the way, and then you may choose for your- 
self." 

He followed her to the house, and up the 
back stairs to the lumber room ; there she 
showed him an old dusty box with a broken 
lid half full of books. 

" There, you can take what you like from 
among those." 

'' But— Miss Thorpe." 
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"Well/' she turned shortly about before 
leaving the room. 

" I wish you would have the kindness to 
stay a few moments — ^this box, I mean to 
say, you see there might be books I have no 
right to take." 

Wretched schoolmaster, in that moment, 
with changing cheek, and timid eye, and 
faltering, broken voice, he betrayed his secret 
to the merciless coquette, who had long ago 
given him up as a hopeless muff, an unassail- 
able pedant. Not that the girl read or con- 
ceived, or imagined one-tenth part of the 
tremendous passion which shook the soul of 
Martin Cruize ; she knew nothing of his howl- 
ing madness, his presumptuous hopes, his 
deep, terrible oath that he would hold her to 
his heart, and press his lips to hers before he 
died, and that she should love him also. If 
she had known all, she might have hesitated 
to remain in that lonely room, in that secluded 
part of the house alone, with that dark-faced, 
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irtrong-Kmbed giant, but seeing only that lie 
was " spoony on her,'* and promising herself 
a fine tale for Hubert, she sprang back 
smilingly. 

"Well, I'll help you look thro'Ugh the 
books,'' said Ella, " shall I ?" and she knelt 
on the floor by the other side of the box, and 
turned over the books, making laughing com- 
ments on each. " And here's a life of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, would you like that ? I al- 
ways feel such a sympathy with Mary, she 
had such lots of lovers, you know poor Cha- 
telarl" 

" He was a fool," said Martin, in a husky 
voice. 

" Oh dear, no, he could not help being in 
love, Mr. Cruize." 

" He was a fool to love and be scorned," 
teid the schoolmaster, ^^ and then to die on 
the scaffold, forgiving his murderess, for so 
she was." 

" You ain't a christian, Mr. Cruise, I'm 
sorry to see." 
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'* I am very much afraid not, Miss Thorpe/' 

"But you are candid, that's one thing. 
Here's a life of Robespierre, glorious for you, 
if you are a radical, which I almost fancy you 
. are." 

" Why so. Miss Thorpe T 

" You're not half respectfiil enough to your 
betters ; you often talk to me as though you 
thought me no higher than yourself;" her 
eyes sparkled, her white teeth gleamed ; she 
looked at him roguishly after making this 
bold speech. 

Martin turned his head away resolutely, so 
that she should read nothing from his agi- 
tated face. He could not speak for some 
minutes. 

She continued : " I believe in my soul 
you would cry out for liberty, fraternity, 
equality, and that you would like to ground 
us aristocrats, at least we are not properly 
aristocrats, but us people of lands and houses, 
to powder, wouldn't you ?" 

*' No, I should not, I am angry at npbody's 
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mere wealth ; that kind of feeling springs 
from envy." 

" Oh, how exalted we are, quite above the 
vulgar ; but don't you think yourself as good 
*as any other man/ quite good enough to 
marry any lady in the land ? I know you do, 
you can't deny it, by Jove I Don't you think 
yourself equal, for instance, to me ?" 

And Martin turned his grave eyes full upon 
the heartless trifler, and in a voice which in- 
tense passion tempered by resolve, made 
steady and clear, he said : 

" Yes, in mind, and in capacity, and edu- 
cation, I am equal to you ; in thought and re- 
solve, and real strength of character, I am 
superior — ^nay, not to flatter you, bright lady, 
I am superior, not equal in capacity. I do 
not know where equality exists between us, 
it must be in the counterbalancing of our 
several qualitiss. I have learning, you have 
imt^ or something which passes for it. I have 
powers of intellect, you possess them in a 
much less degree. I have an iron will, a 

N 5 
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strong power of endurance ; your will is bent 
about by every adverse wind wbich blows 
across it. You like your own way, but nearly 
always you give in, if only you can be made 
to think the will of another is your own. 
Then you can endure nothing; you would 
inflict pain merrily if it amused you to do so, 
but you are no heroine in its endurance your- 
self. No, if you come to ask me plainly if I 
think myself your equal, I answer calmly on 
reflection, no, I am your superior I" 

Surprise held Ella silent a moment, then 
she burst forth, " You are insolent, sir, in the 
extreme. Leave my presence." 

*'And never presume to enter it again," 
said Martin, coldly, taking the word from her ; 
" but will Miss Thorpe kindly recollect that 
she, a lady, who considers me almost in the 
light of a servant, actually asked me if I did 
not think myself good enough to marry any- 
body, and then said, herself, for instance,--^ 
was I not equal to her, she iksked. A very- 
strange question, and I answered it in a very 
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strange way ; but T told the truth, and I would 
speak every word I liav€ uttered over and 
over agam, in the presence of the whole 
household. Good morniugi madam ;'* he 
raised his <jap, and prepared to leave* 

Ella sprang forward : " There, there, for 
mercy's sake say nothing. I talked like a 
fool ; I forgot myself, forgot all, this you gave 
me a jolly good dressing, and I deserved it 
richly. There is my hand, let us be friends, 
take the b6oks, and for heaven's sake don't 
mention our squabble." 

For the first time in his life the school- 
master held in his hand the slender one he 
valued more than all the world beside ; its 
pressure thrilled his very ^oul, but with im- 
mense self control, he dropped it, saying, 
" Of course. Miss Thorpe, your commands 
are my wishes ;" then he bowed to her and 
went his way. But in the solitude of his 
chamber, how that man cursed the conven- 
tionality, the pride, the poverty, that forced 
him to take this cold neutral ground, and for- 
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bade him to meet tlie woman lie adored, as an 
equal ; and again and again he swore deep 
burning oaths that the merry, heartless child 
of the world should yet lie in his bosom and 
share his life, whether stately or squalid, 
splendid or wretched 1 1 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



A CHEQUE ON THE WESTMINSTEB BANK. 

November fogs had mantled over the city. 
It was one of Mr. Guppy's London " particu- 
lars," the lamps burnt dimly all day in the 
streets, the cabs knocked over small children 
and old applewomen, the air was keen, 
wretched, biting ; but still business went on, 
the clerks in the London and Westminster 
Bank whispered and tittered among them- 
selves while they wrote and jumped oflf their 
stools, and gave and received cheques, and 
made out receipts, and, in fact, did what 
anybody may see them do any day in the 
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year, whether in golden July or dingy Novem- 
ber, if he will only walk into the bank in 
Lothbury. Numbers of people were waiting 
to be served, but we have to do with only one 
among the crowd — a new comer, a lady — and 
she must wait some time ; there are numbers 
to be attended to before her turn comes. She 
is rather an elegant woman, in black silk 
sweeping skirt, long cloak, fashionably- 
shaped bonnet, and long, thick veil; it 
is impossible to get a glimpse at her fiswje. 
See that stout, pompous gentleman, with gold 
spectacles, is waiting for the interest on hif 
deposit of many thousands. Happy man I 
thinks the lantern-jawed, white-faced chymist, 
who has praiseworthily come with his scanijy 
half-year's savings, so that he may feel that 
he has " money in the Bank." Happy man I 
seven hundred pounds interest. 

" Where am I to write my name ?" says 
the pompous gentleman. " Oh, thank you^'* 

He falls back, and the lantem-}awed young 
chymist presses eagerly up. 
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« 

" Twenty pounds if you please, I wish to 
deposit.'* 

The clerk, hot dumbfoundered at the sight 
of the riches^ coldly atid quietly takes up what 
the chymist pays nervotisly and hurriedly 
dowfik Ther^ ifi a vadt deal of turning over 
book^, and at last the young man gets a grand, 
business-looking receipt. * 

" To Mr. — Mulloch, for the 6um of twenty 
pounds." 

Others press up^ one by one they file oflF, 
and now the veiled lady approaches the clerk 
and presents a cheque. The young man takes 
it up carelessly. 

" Pay the bearer, to my order, the 6ura of 
one hundred p6unds. Militant Farar." 

All right, he walks away, and presently 
returns. 

" Will you have it all ih notes?" 

"Four twenties tod a ten, the rest in gold, 
except a pound's worth of silver*" 

The voic6 Was not exactly firm, but the 
atiswer came as though it had been prepared 
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beforehand, and there was a harsh timhri in 
the tone. The money was paid, the lady pnt 
it into her purse, then she went hastily to the 
heavy swinging door, slipped through, and on 
the step hailed a cab passing. 

" I want to go to St. James's Terrace, Ham- 
mersmith, opposite the new Church. What 
is the fare?" 

** Well, ma'am, it's beyond my beat. Fll 
take you there for j&ve shillings." 

And the lady stepped in without further 
questioning, and she was soon jolting over the 
stones towards the west end. 

We do not look into that woman's heart, 
while she rolls through the roar of the Strand, 
or emerges amid the fog-buried houses of the 
Parks, and gay Kensington. It is rather a 
long drive from Lothbury to Hammersmith, 
as my readers well know ; but it was per- 
formed in perfect safety. The cab turns up a 
lane planted with trees, there was a new little 
church in this lane, surmounted by a cross ; 
opposite there was a row of neat, three-storied, 
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white houses, with little gardens in front, 
which, in the summer were gay with scarlet 
geraniums and other blossoms, but in No- 
vember every place looks gloomy ; every out- 
side place, that is, and it is only by dint of 
bright fires, bright carpets, and bright gas 
lights, that we can rest our eyes, and prevent 
our fancies from dwelling too heavily on fog, 
and cold, mist, and darkness. 

The cab fare is paid, the lady rings at the 
bell of number twelve, and is at once ad- 
mitted by a neat maid-of-all-work, and she is 
shown into the parlour where a comfortable 
carpet covers the floor, and a nice fire bums 
in the grate. Number twelve is a small, but 
respectable lodging-house, and the lady of the 
cheque is the lodger. She had only taken the 
rooms the night before. 

" What time would you like your dinner, 
ma'am y' 

" I should like some fried ham and a cup of 
tea presently ; but FU ring when I want it, 
and then you can begin to get it ready." 

'* Very well, ma'am." 
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The servant went out, and then the lady 
thi*ew oflf her heavy oloak and veil, and tosded 
her bonnet carelessly on the sofa, and she ap- 
proached the fire, and extended her handd be- 
fore the blaze — ^they were delicate hands, with 
finely shaped fingers — then she seated herself, 
and put her feet upon the fender — they were 
long feet, slender, and het chausseur was neat 
and lady-like. Her hair was black and glossy, 
like that of Ella Thorpe, her complexion was 
very white, almost unnaturally so, her features 
were small, and she had great dark eyes, with 
a rather fnghtened look in them, and yet a 
something hard, lurking both there and at the 
comers of the tnouth. She was forty, orfive- 
and-forty, a handsome woman, with a f uU, 
fine figure, and she was elegant in her move- 
ments besides. At last she opened her purse 
and counted over her money, the produce of 
her cheque — four twenties and a ten, nine 
sovereigns, and a pound in silver, minus the 
five shillings aind sixpence she had paid to the 
cabman. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



THE LADt AT THE flKE. 

" I SHALL start by eight o'clock to-morrow 
from London Bridge," said the lady before 
the fire at Number 12^ St. James's Terrace, 
"to-morrow night I shall be in Paris^ and 
then under a feigned natne fitid me who can ; 
but I have actually * nothing to WeAr.' I 
mu^t drive into London when I have had my 
tea and buy what I want ; I was too much 
agitated this morning." 

Poot lady I hers had been a most strange 
life, it had been ftiU of vicissitudes and adven*- 
ture tinctured with hardship, here £tnd there 
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gilded by pleasure and excitement, and some* 
times gloomed over with drudgery and mono- 
tony. 

As she looked back at this life from her seat 
before the little lodging-house fire-place, 
sometimes she smiled, sometimes she sighed, 
sometimes she shuddered. Ah! is she the 
only one who must needs smile, shudder, and 
sigh, when looking back through a long vista 
of years? — smile and sigh, aye, but surely 
none should shudder but the bad, those 
wicked people who have lied, and cheated, 
and stolen, and mingled poison in their neigh- 
bour's drink, or devilishly cut his throat while 
he slumbered. Is it only the dark remem- 
brance of crime that should cause a shudder ? 

Reader I reader I cheered by the sun of 
prosperity, nursed in the home of comfort^ 
blessed by the love of child, or wife, or parent, 
nurtured in the blessed light of respectability, 
and purity, and goodness— bless, oh I bless 
the merciftd Father who made you, on bended 
knee, with streaming eyes, with loving heart| 
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bless Him in that you can look back at your 
past and not shudder. What might you have 
been ? What might you not have been with- 
out the love, the comfort, the happiness that 
has warmed your life, and fostered there the 
goodly seeds which the great sower has sown ? 
As for those tears which mingle in the cup of 
all humanity, those memories of lost love and 
early graves, those yearnings for the touch of 
*' a vanished hand," you sigh at the thought 
of these, but you do not shudder. Oh, no ; it 
is left only for those who have done crime and 
wrong in their generation, it is left for 
them only to shudder. 

But let us not judge too hardly, let us 
tremble while we pray to be delivered from 
" all the deceits of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Let us bless Him who has hitherto 
saved us from " all other deadly sin.'' Now 
you guess by this preamble that the lady by 
the fire is a great sinner. 

Yes, she forged that cheque which she pre- 
sented at the Lothbury Bank this morning. 
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Old Miss MUicent Farar never dreamed for 
an instant of the hundred pounds which had 
been abstracted from her store in the London 
and Westminster Bank, and the forg^ intends 
to be on her way to the continent by the nex* 
day if she can, and then to live at some G^er- 
man bath under a feigned name. I will give 
you a sketch of this woman's past. You shaU 
hear of her temptations yourself, you shall 
condemn or excuse her, as seems best to your 
judgment. 

She had been beautiful, and young, and 
friendless, and poor in a great foreign city 
more than twenty years before the time of 
which we write ; her mother had been a pub- 
lic singer, who died and left her child unpro- 
vided for. She had acted on the stage a iittte 
while for her bread, and had remained pure 
and innocent for some time. She had a vast 
passion for expense, a love of handsome thmgii, 
a desire for pleasure and excitement, a horror 
of dull monotony, a detestation for quiet and 
routine. Then she had loved, aqd he whocn 
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she loved betrayed ha: ; he meant to marry 
her at one time, but there was a wretch, a man 
who (himself married) professed miholy loye 
for the young actress ; he was hideous in per- 
son, revengeful in soul. She repulsed him 
with disdain, then fii«d with anger he set her 
lovOT against marrying her, induc^d him to 
leave her, and she found herself with ^ male 
child scorned at and lost. 

But she took her revenge, and it was a de^ 
one. Af);er that, she had gone with her schi to 
the North of England, where some distant re- 
lations resided, m hopes that th^y would do 
something for her child. Here a pensioner oji 
their bounty she remained a year, and then 
finding that kind of life insupportable she re- 
turned to the stage, leaving her boy at the 
Cumberland farm ; and now she led a life of 
pleasure and excitement for some years, spend- 
ing all her gains on rich clothes, now and then 
crossing over to see the boy, who grew a clever 
tall lad. 
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At last this boy, whose taste for learning 
was great, was put to a cheap public school 
by his great uncle, and then when he had 
made rapid progress his mother came and 
carried him over to France for two years. 
There he learned the language, and acquired 
a sort of polish ; his hard life in Cumberland, 
his gay life in Paris, his ascetic methodistic 
north relations, his gay, loose-principled, 
worldly mother, formed altogether a strange 
training school for the young man. Sud- 
denly the mother lost her voice, the stage was 
closed to her. She put herself under the 
protection of her son, now a grown man, and 
returned to London ; there she had obtained a 
situation as companion to a queer old rich 
maiden lady. Miss Milicent Farar, and now 
commenced a life of that dull joyless routine 
the actress so detested. She spent her salary 
as soon as it was paid, she got into debt 
even. She longed to be free, she had visions 
of German baths and living on gambling ; she 
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pestered her son for money, who was in a 
situation. At last she could bear it no longer, 
she gave Miss Farar notice, she would go again 
abroad, she would no longer be slave to a vile 
hard old woman, who was a thorough vixen, 
and she left, and with her she took a leaf from 
Miss Milicenf s cheque book, and we have seen 
how she used it. Poor, paltry, incited to crime, 
because she was dull, because she hated Miss 
Farar, because she loathed the life she led, 
because she was tired — tired at heart of it all. 
Yes, it is hard to find excuses for this woman. 

I am afraid we must say, she was very bad. 
Poor creature, poor creature, " God help thee 
and pily thee, poor sinner !" if man will not ; 
the great heart of Omniscience may find it not 
impossible to make allowance where man 
cannot; this nature, which had never been 
very fine, or noble originally, which had 
learned so little, which had been betrayed so 
cruelly ; well, reader, I own I do feel very 
great pity for that pale, frightened, weak, 

VOL. I. " 
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wicked woman at the fire. Blame me if you 
like — She rings the bell, she orders the tea. 

*' I am ready now for my tea and ham^'* 
she says. 

" Very well, ma'am." 

Soon after it comes up, and the lady at the 
fire makes a comfortable meal. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER OF ALTON, 2^1 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MB. JOHN FAKAR. 



Two hours later that lady was in a shop iu 
R^ent Street, buying silks and velvets, and 
shawls to a rather large extent. There was a 
piece of resplendent deep blue velvet of Genoa 
.that espeoially took her fancy; its cost was 
great, I don't know how much a yard, but she 
found that a dress of it would come to nearly 
thirty pounds, and she stood hesitating 
whether or not she should gratify this expen- 
sive taste, and spend so much of her stolen 
money in the purchase of " silken sheen*;" at 
last she resolved to be moderate, and only to 

2 
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have enough cut oflF the velvet to make her a 
winter mantle ; and it was cut, and the parcels 
were made up, and the money was paid, and 
the forger turned to leave the shop ; she had 
spent quite half of the proceeds of the cheque, 
she had only Fifty Pounds left, but she pos- 
sessed some splendid brocades and poplins. 

She was walking towards the door when 
her eyes met those of a gentleman through a 
pair of spectacles ; these light severe eyes, sur- 
mounted by a rather bald forehead, were well 
known to the guilty woman; she tottered 
a little under the weight of a parcel she 
was carrying, but still she gave the gen- 
tleman a graceful inclination of the head, and 
she would have passed out, but the gentleman, 
who was about thirty-five, scrupulously neat, 
small in person, pedantic, particular, and had 
he been a woman would have been decidedly 
old-maidish looking, came up to her and 
said : — 

" Will you walk this way ? I wish to speak 
to you.'' 
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The parcel containing the precious velvet 
dropped from the woman's hands. She 
nearly dropped herself to the floor : the gen- 
tleman picked up what she had dropped, and 
with characteristic neatness brushed the dust 
from the paper. 

" We had better order a cab/' said Mr. John 
Farar, who was Miss Farar's nephew, and 
the heir apparent to her wealth. 

" Mr. Farar/' said the guilty woman, 
" what are you going to do ?" 

** To go home with you to your lodgings, 
Madam. I wish to avoid a scene, and I must 
talk seriously to you. You need not alarm 
yourself unnecessarily ; have you anything 
more?" 

The parcels were carried to the cab, and 
Mr. John Farar and the entrapped woman 
followed. 

" Drive to — 

** Where are you staying at?" 

" Hammersmith," sobbed the woman. 

" Too few out of my way ; drive to Charing 
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Cross, I can get a private room over a pastiy 
cook's shop" there." 

" Now, Madam/* said Mr. Farar, when the 
cab rolled on, "you have abstracted a leaf 
from my Aunt's cheque book, and forged her 
name to the amount of one hundred pounds. 
You slibject yourself to transportation or 
penkl servitude for life by this act." 

She shrieked aloud at those words, and 
fell on her knees before that spectacled deity, 
Mr. John Farar, and she cried^ " Spare me, 
I was inad, I went mad, spare me, spare me, 
oh ! spare me." 

^1 have mentioned my discovery to no 
person as yet," said Mr. Farar, in nasal 
accents (he always spoke slightly through 
his nose), " I called in to-day, and my aunt 
asked me to get her some money at the bank. 
I opened her book, and discovered at once 
that a leaf had been abstracted, then I had 
my suspicions, excuse my saying so ; I knew 
you had left, and I immediately resolved to 
go to the bank, and find if my surmises were 
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correct. I found there, that one hundred 
pounds had been drawn this morning, the 
clerk could not exactly remember by whom 
the cheque had been presented, but was 
almost certain that it was a woman. I asked 
to see the cheque, and discovered the forgery 
at once. I have it now in my purse, I should 
of course have been compelled to put the 
police on your track at once, had not chance 
led me into the shop, where I discovered you. 
Here the- cab stopped at the pastry cook's. 
Mr. Farar asked to be showed to a private 
room; he was known at the pastry cook's, he 
was not the sort of man to be known at an 
Inn, and he and the woman soon found them- 
selves in a damp room, with a fireless grate, 
faded carpet, and soiled curtains ; outside was 
the roar of the great Babel, inside were the 
smothered sobs, of grief and fear. 

" I do not wish to proceed against you," 
said Mr. John Farar, " if you will only return 
the money at once ; if you do not why then 
the law must take its course, I shall then have 
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no other alternative, because I cannot allow 
my aunt to be robbed." 

" I have spent the money, half of it, that is, 
you shall have the other fifty, and I will write 
to my son, and beg him to raise the remainder.'* 

"But I cannot lose sight of you," said Mr. 
Farar, " I cannot indeed until the money is 
paid ; however, give me the fifty." 

She turned to draw it fi:om her pocket ; 
blank horror spread over her face. A thief 
more expert and less nervous than herself, 
had been before her, during her short colloquy 
in the draper's with Mr. Farar. A hole had 
adroitly been cut in her dress, and her purse 
and fifty pounds were gone ; her horror and 
despair were too genuine to be doubted ; Mr. 
Farar even tried to comfort her. 

" I cannot lose sight of you," he persisted 
in saying, " you must remain in this house 
until the answer comes from your son, and so 
must I, but write to him at once, tell him he 
must save you from prison and punishment ; 
I will ring for paper and ink." 
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Some clotted ink, paper, and the stump of 
a quill pen, were obtained, and the woman 
wrote a few words of passionate appeal on a 
half sheet of paper ; this paper was put into 
a coloured envelope, which was stamped and 
directed, and as the servant girl went to slip 
it into the post box, she read the address; it 
was this, " Mr. Cruize, schoolmaster, Alton, 
St. Jude's counly." 



o 5 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE DARLING IS VERY SORRY. 

Had Ella Thorpe known or been in the 
society of those who worshipped Mammon 
for Mammon's sake alone, had her ideas 
been guided by sober merchants "on change/' 
wise business-like young men, whose thoughts 
were centred on making fortunes, or schem- 
ing mothers and daughters, whose great idea 
was to captivate a millionaire, she would not 
have turned with such disgust from the idea 
of marrying Mr. Macnellan ; but it so hap- 
pened that her little world, her Kilrudereys, 
and Elliots, and RoUins's, and Challoners', 
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valued rather the froth at the top, than the 
solid liquor beneath, the elegances and com- 
forts, the delights which wealth can purchase 
rather than wealth itself. They took a high 
tone too, an exceedingly high tone. Mind, 
and talent, and high cultivation of mental 
powers, music and painting, and poetry, were 
the deities they worshipped, they set an inor- 
dmate value on physical beauty; an ugly man, 
a stupid man, a vulgar woman, or one who 
played in an untaught style, who could not 
converse, who dressed in ill taste, or who 
walked badly, had a red nose, squinted, or 
was slightly humped, a woman of this sort 
woidd have been mercilessly quizzed by these 
people, had she been owner of the "Golconda 
Mines," and thus Macnellan's fifty thousand 
a-year only procured him outward respect. 

Miss Elliot abhorred the sight of him. The 
Kilrudereys shrieked at his name, while the 
fun-loving Rollins and refined Darling hardly 
could mention him without explosive laugh- 
ter. And here was Ella quietly told by her 
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step-father, who returned a few days after her 
little quarrel with Martin in the lumber-room, 
that she must^ absolutely must marry Mr. 
Josiah Macnellan. 

Ella knew that the days of old romance 
were over, when cruel fathers dragged unwill- 
ing daughters to the Altar, and if she per- 
tisted in saying no, she might for ever set both 
her parents and her detested lover at defiance. 
But how was she to persist, when Mr. Thorpe 
laid before her such terrible consequences if 
she still refused ? 

" Look here, my dear girl," said her step- 
father, holding her hand in his, she had sunk 
into an arm chair in the dining room, and 
was actually weeping — a rare thing for her, 
" Look here, my dear girl, I shall be ruined, 
absolutely ruined, if you persist in this way; 
can you bear to see me, at my age, a positive 
beggar?" 

** Oh, papa, you will have mamma's pro- 
perty — eight hundred a-year ! —I'm sure that's 
not a sum to be sneezed at I" 
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" But I owe loads of other debts, which will 
reduce that eight hundred a-year to less than 
one. Oh, Ella, you cannot mean to be so 
selfish as to condemn your parents to misery, 
like that ; I tell you, it will break our hearts." 

" As for mine, it will be broken, crushed, 
ground to powder, and made penny loaves of, 
if I have to marry the monster," said Ella 
between laughing and sobbing ; " he's like 
Jonas Chuzzlewit. You see if he does not 
knock me about after he gets me ; he has got 
the look in his eye. Oh, I do hate him so." 

" It's a dreadful misfortune for us all," said 
Mr. Thorpe ; " poor child ! poor child, I do 
pity you from my heart; but only think, 
Ella, there is no choice between this rich 
man, whom you hate, but who will be a per- 
fect slave to you, and a life of poverty and 
servitude. You will have to go out as a 
governess, Ella." 

" How the dickens did you get yourself into 
such a bog, papa ?" 
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" You could never understand it, if I tried 
to explain." 

" Yes, I could. I've a very clear head for 
business." 

*'Well, two years ago I had two hundred 
thousand pounds in the Funds, and I wanted 
to make it four hundred — " 

" So you went in for mines, I suppose, and 
found yourself nowhere." 

"I went in for mines, and lost one hundred 
thousand pounds. I had just bought this 
house and grounds then, I had no ready 
money, except the interest of eighty thousand 
pounds, this house cost the other twenty." 

" Well, you could not stop there. I sup- 
pose you wanted to go the whole hog, and 
lose the rest, eh?" 

" I wanted to regain what I had lost, and 
Macnellan lent me eighty thousand, because 
he had seen you, and he wanted a hold on 
you. Well, I have lost that, and now, to pay 
Macnellan, I must sell out of the Funds, and 
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sell ttiis liotise, tob, for I have plenty of other 
debts besides. Now, do you comprehend how 
Istandr 

" Yes, I have cotne to a conclusion, papa.'* 

^ Eight I knew you would be wise at 
last/' 

**The conclusion is, that Mr. Macnellan is 
perfectly wide awake, and that you ^e in a 
rtate of blind ignoratice asto iJie time of day// 

" Ella, for' heaven's sake, do not talk slang 
at such a moment/' 

" It's mieat and drink to me ; it is i cordial 
for all my woes/' 

" Effla, dear, will you i^t "mfe tell Macnel- 
lan to-inorrow that you wiU say yes Y^ 

** Of course, I say yes every day of my life, 
and no, too." 

" Yon! are very heartless to trifle at such 
moments/' 

^' I like to keep up my spirits, I'm sure I 
have need/' 

" Well, I suppose you l^on't Imve him, 
and there's 'an end of the matter. To- 
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morrow I shall hand him over all I 
possess in the world. Gtooi night, Ella, 
there is your candle/' 

" Thank you, oh, my father 1" Ella rose 
and took the light. "But don't tell the 
monster thaty yet. I haven't quite made up 
my mind, papa. Good night, papa, if you 
swear to be reasonable.'' 

" Well, Ella, to-morrow I wish to have the 
arrangements made ; he is in a great hurry to 
marry you, he wants it next week." 

" Beast I" said Ella, violently and inad- 
vertently. This near mention of the marriage 
sent a shock through her frame. " Beast 1 
oh, how I hate him. I do loathe him." 

" Good night, again, Ella," said Mr. Thorpe, 
and he walked out of the room. 

As Ella mounted the stairs she encountered 
Challoner, who could not sleep, and was 
coming to search for a book in the library. 
She stopped at once. 

" It's late, Hubert," she said. 

She always called him Hubert now. He 
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looked at his watcli and told her it was twelve 
o'clock. 

"Now is my time/' thought Ella, "he 
would speak if he knew all, and if I am once 
married there will be a reasonable reply to 
give at once to papa and mamma. I shan't 
have to go out as agovemess, either ; besides, 
I do love Hubert so, he is a darling." 

" Hubert," said Ella, " I want to tell you 
something very much ; will you come into the 
library?" 

" Of course, my dear girl." 

He put his arm affectionately through hers, 
and walked with her to the library, where 
they stood before the dying embers of the 
fire. 

"Hubert, I have had an offer, and my 
father wants me to marry." 

She expected to see him start, and to hear 
him exclaim ; he only looked more intently 
at the fire, and said : — 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, and, Hubert, I hate the man 1 de- 
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test and abhor him — he is a monster — ^it is 
Macnellan." 

"Preposterous," said Hubert, "such an 
ugly wretch to marry you, ha I ha 1 absurd." 

She did not like his laugh much ; somehow 
it sounded too light just then. 

" And my father owes him lots of money, 
and that is the reason. We should be quite 
poor if he made papa pay him. Oh 1 Hu- 
bert, is it not awful ? and I hate him so." 

" It's a nuisance, certainly," said the dar- 
ling ; "I thought your father was a very rich 
man, dear Ella." 

" So did I until a few days ago." 

" How on earth did he get himself into such 
a terrible mess ?" 

" He speculated in the Cornish mines." 

" How much did you say he owed Macnel- 
Ian?" 

" I think it is eighty thousand pounds." 

Hubert gave a whistle of consternation. 

" And haven't you any little fortune of your 
own, Ella?" 
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'' Not a farthing ; at least, only a hundred 
pounds in the St. Jude's Bank. Papa says we 
shall have to live on a hundi'ed a-year out of 
mamma's settlement, and pay the rest away 
in other debts." 

"How much is your mamma's settle- 
ment?" 

" Eight hundred a year, I think." 

" That will come to you after her death, of 
course?" 

" No ; I think that will go to Arthur." 

Hubert came close up to Ella, and took her 
piquant, handsome face between his two 
pa]ms, and lodked into her clear, dark eyes. 

" Poor little pigeon," said he compassion- 
ately, " whattnust it do ?" 

"I don't kioiow, Hubert. I wish T could 
marry someone else, and then they couldn't 
come and upbraid me for not saving them, 
and all that, could they ?'' 

" Then why don't you, Ella ?'" 

"Don't I what?" said Ella, growing 
scarlet. 
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" Marry somebody else." 

" So I wUl, dear Hubert." 

He could not mistake tbe softening in her 
eye, the tremor in ber voice : he could not 
resist pressing his lips to the upturned face. 
Then he released her, walked to the fire, and 
acted like a man of business. 

" Of course, dear Ella, I love you, and think 
you the most dashing, charming, clever, loving 
little angel in the whole world. I wish to 
heaven I could marry you, and save you from 
this horribly ugly monster/' 

"Let us marry then," said Ella boldly, 
" you love me, I love you ; let us make no 
bones about it." 

" And how are we to live after ?" 

" Oh, you live very well, now ; I shan't be 
much more expense to you. I don't want an 
opera box, or livery servants, or diamonds." 

" But you want a nicely-cooked dinner, and. 
sweetly pretty bonnets, and charming little 
boots and gloves, and handkerchiefs, and 
lots of other things besides, don't you ?" 
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" Those would not cost very much/' 

"They would cost you three hundred a 
year, at least, and that is all I have in the 
world. I*spend it now on my hunters and 
travelling expenses, and I board and lodge at 
my mother's. I could not do that if I mar- 
ried you." 

" Then let us live in lodgings, and go 
without such very nicely-cooked dinners, and 
do you give up the hunters ; we should live 
beautifully that way." 

" My dear Ella, you don't the least know 
what you are talking about," said the darling. 
" You could no more do without your com- 
forts—" 

" Than you could, I suppose," interrupted 
Ella, scornfully ; "pray don't judge me by 
yourself, Mr. Challoner ; I see how much 
more you value you hunters than you do me ; 
indeed, I may say, how very much fonder 
you are of yourself then you ever were of 
me I" 

" Now, EUa— " 
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" I don't want any palavering, thank you^ 
yon may save yonr sweet speeches for Miss 
Elliot, she has plenty of money, yon cQ^ld 
kesep your hnnters nicely then." • 

"When?" 

" Yon know perfectly when ; I shonld ad- 
vise your pushing your suit in that .quartei: ; 
but you have behaved abominably to me." 

" Dearest Ella— " 

" Soft sawder," sneered Ella, " you axe the 
essence, the quintessence of a humbug/' . 

" Severe little fairy-^" 

" Walker," said Ella, contemptuously. 

" My dear little slangy horsy pet, how could 
you get on without black Fan, just answer 
that?" 

" And how could you get on without your 
pleasures, your club, your travelling, thaVa 
what yon mean. Oh, you poor spirited 
creature." She was quivering with rage^ hot 
with indignatiojtt and mortified pride. 

" Dear Ella, don't forget that you are h 
lady, do not be abusive." 
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*' Good heavens 1 a lady ? I shall be ob- 
liged to go and earn my bread like Miss 
Hall." 

" Now take my advice, and many the rich 
old boy ; you will have your own way, which 
is what you want, and you will live like a 
queen I" 

" Take your advice/^ sneered Ella, "and 
marry a monster whom I perfectly loath, 
whose touch is pollution. Your advice, and 
you pretend to adore mind, and wit, and 
talent, and beauty, and to despise mere dress 
like wealth ; this is your advice. Oh, you in- 
veterate wretched humbug I" 

Her words were coarse, but her scorn was 
withering ; the darling winced a little. 

" I am very sorry, Ella, if my conduct has 
caused you any pain — ^very sorry indeed ;" 
and inwardly the darling was very glad that 
he had escaped such a vixen for a wife. 

"I am uncommonly surprised that you 
should distress yourself, Mr. Challoner, I don't 
wish you to be sorry on my account ; but one 
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thing I swear, by all that^s sacred, I won't 
marry the monster, so don't imagine I am 
going to follow your sordid advice," and she 
went out of the room, leaving the darling 
standing by the fire place, still murmuring 
that " he was very sorry." 
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at HVILLIAM 8. BURTON*S, at prices that are remunerative only because of the largenraa 
4>f the sales. 



lYOBT HANDLES. 


Table 

Knives per 

Dosen. 


Deaaert 

Knives per 

Dozen. 


Paiir. 


3)-inch ivory handles ... ^ »., .. •• •» •• 

Scinch fine ivory handles .« «• •• • 

4-inch ivory balance handlea »• 

4-inch fine ivory bandlea .. 

Ditto, with silver ferules ' .. 

Ditto, carved handlea, ailver ferules.. .« ., •• 
Nkkeleleotro-aUver handles, any pattern .. .. 
SUver handles of any pattern .. .. •» .. •• 


a. d. 

IS 
15 
18 
34 
33 
40 
50 
85 
84 


8. d. 

10 

11 6 
14 

18 
80 
33 
43 

19 
54 


a. d. 

4 3 
4 3 
4 9 
7 3 
11 
IS 8 
17 
7 
31 


per .dosra* 
White bone handles ,.'• .. •• .. .• •• •• 


31 

1 

17 

IS 


8 
17 
14 




3 6 

4 



TlK laxgeatatoek hi eodstenoe of Plated Dessert SJBivaa and Forks, in oases^ and otherwise, 
and of the new Plated Fiah Oarrers. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 

Qeaocal FuzBiddng IroniiuiBgery Oatalogoe 

MAY. BE HAD GBATI8, AITD 7BEB BY POST. 
It eontaina upwarda of 500 iUuatrationB of Ida fflhBllBd afeodcof alarifaifg stiver «nd oleetro- 



fhmiture, eta, with lista of prtcea, and -pVana ot \Ya 

TWENTY lARQE SV\0>N-^Qa»&x ^ 



F. AG. OSLER, 

45, OXFORD STREET, 

LONDON. W., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 



LUSTRES, WAU UGHT8, 

TABLE GLASS, &c., &c. 

Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantlepiece Lttstres, for ditto. 
Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, from £7 \5s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for 12 Persons, from £2. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents* 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing Orders, promptly executed. 



LONDON— Show Roomg. 45, OXFORD STREET. W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufa<5tory and Show Rooms. BROAD STREET. 



ES TABLISHED 1807> 

BRONZE AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS FOR DINING ROOM 
AND LIBRARY. 

Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and Glass. 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and orther Ornaments. 



OSLEB, 45, Oxford Street W^ 



^ 



ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 

Under the Patronage of 
Royalty and the Aristooraoy q£ Enrojpe. 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR «IL, 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil possesses «ctftaordinary properties for 
promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the Qmnan 
Hair. Price 38. 6d. ; 7s. ; 10s. 6d- (equal to four small) ; and 21s. per 
Bottle. 

ROWLANDS' 1CAL7D0R. 

This Oriental Botanical Preparation realizes a HEALTHY PURITY 
of Complexion, and a softness and delicacy of skin. Soothing, eooUngi 
and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions, Erecldes, Tan, 
Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per 
Bottle. 

ROWLANDS' OBONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Compounded of Oriental Ingredients — ^it imparts a Pearl-like white- 
ness to the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient decay, 
strengtJiens the Gfums» a«dj gives a pltosing fragrance to the Breath. 
Pric6 £s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold hy Chemists and Perfumers, 
Ask for <i ROVrXiAJVOS' " ArtideB. 

MR. CTRXTS EEDDINa^S NEW WORK, 

IN 3 VOLS., 

"YESTERDAY 
TO-DAY." 

Being a Sequel to " Fifty Years' Recollections.' ' 

** For half a century and upwards Cybtts Beddinq has occupied a 
prominent place amongst men of letters, and heen on terms of personal 
intercourse with our most celebrated litterateurs and politicians. He was 
intimately acquainted and in correspondence with Lewis, Wolcot, Topham, 
Sheridan, Lockhart, Canning, Soott, Wilson, Hogg, Moore, Campbell, 
Rogers, Hunt, &c., and with Cuvier, Lan jl^, Suohet, DO'Boure, Schlegel, 
De Stael, Montemont. and other distinguished foreigners, eminent in the 
arts, literature, and natural philosophy. —(3^fefte. 



>r' 



